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Notes and Suggestions for the Month. 

November work is that of preparation for the 
winter; fitting stock and their quarters for the 
cold season; finishing up the fattening of 
those animals destined for the market, and 
turning those farm crops which can be disposed 
of into money, or something else, which will 
equally contribute to happiness. November is the 
month of full granaries, and of thankful hearts. 
A good Providence has vouchsafed to this 
country all that we need of the fruits of the 
earth, and a great deal more; and though some- 
times in particular sections we may have had 
larger harvests, yet taking the value of gold and 
of exchange into consideration, and the prices 
which are likely to rule, it is probable that we 
have never had a season of greater agricultural 
prosperity. We have poor to care for, and early 
and generous thoughtfulness for them will pro- 
vide work for many, and comfort for many 
more, who in the proverbial improvidence of 
poverty might otherwise suffer from the neces- 
sities of life, lose health and pluck, honesty, 
honor and perhaps life itself. Let us not forget 
this, among our other November work. 


Buildings.—Look well to roofs of all kinds. 
Stop holes and give a coat of coal tar to those 
from which the water is not collected for use. 
Stables may be made very warm by boarding 
up on the inside and filling straw, hay, or leaves 
between the inner and outer boarding. When- 
ever it is possible to prevent the sweep of the 
air under stable floors, by banking up earth 
against the sills of the buildings, do so, first 
painting the wood-work with gas tar. Look to 
the ditches and channels to carry water away 
from buildings, especially away from the cellar 
walls of the house or barns, so that there may 
be no danger, in case of heavy rains and melt- 
ing snows, of the cellars getting full of water. 


Butter.—The very high price of butter should 
lead to feeding oil-cake, carrots and other roots, 
corn meal, bran, pumpkins, etc., which, judici- 
ously used, will increase the yield. 


Beeves fatten rapidly at this season, when 
the cool air gives them sharp appetites. Provide 
salt, and fresh water abundantly. Give them 
the feeds of grain (ground and cooked, or soak- 
ed) withentire regularity. Keep fattening cattle 
warm, and never let them worry for a meal, or 
for lack of regular attention. Keep the amount 
fed, of grain, roots, oil-cake, etc., uniform or 
increase it very gradually. Occasional changes 
of feed, to give a variety, are desirable. 





Calves.—Provide shelter, and feed so that there 
shall be no check in their steady growth. 


Cows.—Feed well so that they may be milked 
longer, and give this year richer milk, than 
usual, to take advantage of the butter market. 


Cisterns.—Enough rain falls on the roof of an 
ordinary dwelling to supply water for all pur- 
poses of the family, and a great deal more. So 
too the roof of a common barn turns water 
enough for all the stock it can cover, and all 
other purposes. What is needed is to have 
cisterns to hold and store it. They should be 
out of the reach of severe freezing, and con- 
veniently situated. At this season clean out 
cisterns, if the water islow. Protect from leaves 
which might enter through the eave-spouts, 
and protect the pumps and pipes from freezing, 

Corn.—That which is to be stored should be 
left in the ear, and put in narrow open cribs, or 
spread out on a floor in a dry loft. Feed soft 
corn before cold weather. Sell rather than store, 
except for home use, if good prices are offered, 


Draining.—As long as the ground continues 
open, draining may goon. We believe in deep 
draining,—34 to 4 feet in ordinary cases. Dig 
for tiles as narrow as possible; it is less work. 


Fences.—Straighten up exterior fences and 
put them in such order, that there will be little 
to do in the spring. Dispense with all interior 
fences possible. Before the ground freezes, 
make an inspection to know what fencing stuff 
it is best to ge‘ out next winter. 


Fruit.—The great value of fruit this year will 
lead to its careful handling. Never roll barrels 
of apples, always lift them, and avoid pouring 
them from a basket into a barrel, ete. 


Grain Fields, —Guard against standing water, 
or floods from higher ground, which will wash 
the soil away, or which will bring on gravel, 
etc., by a good system of surface drains. Well 
drawn plow furrows are usually sufficient, but 
on spots where much water is likely to come, 
pile stones, or set planks so as to turn it off. 


Hogs.—Cook all feed given to fattening hogs, 
Add occasionally a few handfuls of charcoal 
dust. Pork is better fatted rapidly than slowly. 

Horses,—See note on horses in the last Agri- 
culturist. Halter-break colts, coaxing them 
with sugar, never using a harsh word to them. 
Yearlings and 2-year-olds that have run free in 
pastures during the summer, will need to be 
handled and halter-broken, for convenience, be- 
fore cold weather cuts off the pasturage. - 


Ice Houses.—See article in the “ Household.” 


Manure.—Put all manurial materials into 
compact heaps with judicious admixtures of 
muck, vegetable matter or soil, bearing in mind 
the principle not to mix lime or unleached ashes 
with solid or liquid animal excrements, flesh or 
any thing yielding ammonia in its decomposi- 
tion, except perhaps leather, See “ Basket.” 
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Plowing.—The dry weather which has prevailed 
during the autumn, will make the ground very hard 
to plow in many places, but some fields may be 
much better plowed now than next spring. See 
article on plowing wet lands in this number. The 
benefit of the frost in winter, the fact that the 
teams are in better condition for work, and the 
greater leisure we have now than in spring, should 
lead us to doall the plowing possible this fall. 

Poultry.—To have eggs in winter, the hens must 
have warm, light quarters, well ventilated, frequent- 
ly cleaned out, always sweet; they must be regu- 
larly fed, never have too much, never too little, and 
always fresh-water. If all the hens are induced to 
lay in winter, there will be few or none to lay or to 
set in spring for May and June broods, 

Sheep.—Let the rams run with ewes for March 
lambs, not allowing valuable animals to share their 
attention among too many. 

Roots.—Dig and house, or cover in pits before 
hurt by frosts. Carrots and beets are tenderest. 


Water.—If possible secure running water in the 
stock yard. The past months of drouth in many 
sections have shown the living springs and wells. 

Weeds.—Rake up and destroy them all by fire. 

Wood.—Dead wood, and that which having been 
blown down, or broken off by the winds, cumbers 
the wood lot, may be collected and used for fuel. 

—_—@— 


Work in the Orchard and Nursery. 


The operations of planting and putting the stock 
in the best condition for winter will continue to 
occupy the attention of the orchardist and nursery- 
The suggestions of last month will serve for 
the early part of the present one. Planting may 
be continued as long as the weather is suitable. If 
auy nursery stock is received which cannot be care- 
fully plauted, heel it in, selecting a light soil ina 
place where water will not stand. Be careful 
that no spaces are left among the roots, unfilled by 
earth. Trees carefully heeled in, will pass the 
winter in perfect safety and be at hand when want- 
ed for spring planting. Much may be done in pre- 
paring the soil for planting in spring. Manuring, 
plowing, and even making the holes for the trees 
can be continued while the weather permits. 

Cider.—Those who are fortunate enough to have 
apples, will find directions for making good and 
sound cider on page 304, last month. 

Cellars.—Do not close up the cellars where fruit 
is stored, until there is danger of freezing. Ven- 
tilation is necessary, and where the construction of 
the house will allow, it is a good plan to opena 
ventilator into a flue of the chimney. 

Grajting.—Seedling stocks to be root grafted, are 
to be taken up and hecled-in in the cellar, or where 
they can be taken out when needed. Cut cions after 
the trees are at rest, and bury in sand or light soil. 

Insects.—Many of these pests may now be “ nip- 
ped in the bud.” The clusters of eggs and cocoons 
can now be readily seen on the naked trees, and the 
time expended in searching for and removing them 
will be profitably employed. So with borers: ex- 
umine the trees near the roots, and if any borer 
holes are visible, kill the grub with a wire probe. 

Labels.—See that all are in a condition to pass the 
winter without becoming effaced. Those on newly 
planted trees need looking to. The wire is often 
twisted on firmly at the nursery, 4nd when growth 
starts, the tree may become girdled. Labels or 
stakes tobe set in the ground, will last for many 
years if the lower portion be covered with gas tar. 

Manuring.—Bearing trees need annual manuring 
if we would have the best results. Spread a coat- 
ing of compost or coarse manure over the roots. 
See last month on page 314. In our best nurseries 
the young stock is manured at this season, a good 
compost being plowed in between the rows. 

Nursery Rows.—Give them the fimal plowing, 
turning the furrows towards the rows. In large 
nurseries the heading back and shaping continues 
through the winter in mild weather. 


Seedlings—Cover the half hardy kinds with a 


man. 


shelter of evergreen boughs. See that water 
drains away from the beds. An inch or two of 
sand, or dry sandy earth thrown up around the 
stems of seedling evergreens will help protect them. 


— 


—-~o-— 


Kitchen Garden.—As long as_ the 
ground can be worked, there is something which 
the gardener can do for the benefit of future crops. 
Manuring and plowing, or trenching is all the bet- 
ter done now, and drains may be laid. Stiff soils 
thrown into ridges will be much ameliorated by the 
frosts of winter. Make surface drains to carry wa- 
ter away from crops left out over winter. All refuse 
should be secured to add to the manure heap. Weeds 
that have gone to seed, are to be dried and burned. 

Asparagus.—Make new beds as heretofore direct- 
ed. Give old beds a good covering of littery manure, 

Beets and Carrots.—Hard frosts injure these, and 
they should be out of the way of harm. Store ina 
dry cellar, and cover with sand to prevent wilting. 

Cabbages.—Take up and protect by some of the 
methods given last month. The Savoys which are 
better for freezing, do very well if heeled-in close to- 
gether,and covered with straw with boards laid over. 


Celery. —That grown in flat culture, according to 
the article published in July, page 218, should be 
taken up and put in trenches, as there directed. If 
the weather continues mild, that in trenches may 
have another earthing up. We have seen good re- 
sults from plants grown on the surface and blanch- 
ed by putting salt hay between them. This excludes 
the light, and the celery blanches and is kept clean. 

Cold Frames.—Keep open if the weather is mild, 
but close up before night fall. Have shutters or 
mats, to put over in case of a cold snap. 


Mice.—These do great mischief among seeds and 
plants. Use traps and poison. Be careful not to 
harbor any in the cold frames. 

Parsnips and Salsify.—The principal part of the 
crop may be left in the ground, but dig enough for 
use while the earth is frozen and bury in the cellar. 


Rhubarb.—It is better to make new plantings in 
the fall, as it starts so early in spring that the plants 
are apt to get too large before the ground can be 
worked. Divide old plants with a sharp spade, so 
that each crown or bud will have a portion of root 
attached. Set 4 feet apart each way in highly ma- 
nured soil. Give old beds a heavy manuring. 

Spinach.—Give a light covering of litter. 

Turnips.—Allow them to grow until danger of 
frost; gather and store in pits or in the cellar. 

Wooden Appliances.—All stakes, poles, frames and 
other garden conveniences of wood will last much 
longer if put under cover for the winter. 


ed * 


Fruit Garden.—Preparation of the soil, 
planting hardy trees and shrubs, and caring for 
tender ones will be in order. 

Blackberries.—Set out plants as heretofore directed. 
All will do better if the canes can be laid down and 
covered with earth. Dig the earth away from one 
side of the stool, and then crowd it over. 

Currants and Gooseberries.—These require similar 
treatment. Cuttings or rooted plants may be set 
as directed on page 281, and 282 (September). A 
good dressing of manure will benefit old bushes. 

Dwarf Apples and Pears.—Trees may be planted 
if the soil is well prepared. Cut baek before plant- 
ing, more or less severely, according to the vigor 
of the tree. See article in January of this year on 
shaping dwarf trees. 


Grape Vines.—Two years from the bud is old 
enough for planting in a well drained soil, work- 
ed and manured to the depth of 20 inches. Cut 
the vine back to within a foot of the ground at 
planting. Spread the roots equally, and after they 
are covered, make a mound of earth around the 
stem to protect the buds. Some notes upon prun- 
ing are given on page 345, and the manner of treat- 
ing vines trained on the arm and spur system is 








illustrated in the Agriculturist for November, 1864. 








Staspberries.—Plants may be set. All kinds, 
whether hardy or not, are better if laid down and 
protected in winter by a slight covering of earth. 


Strawberries.—Cover at the approach of freezing 
weather. Straw is most used; leaves will answer if 
covered with a little earth to keep them in place, 
Do not cover the plant deeply, the object is to pro- 
tect the roots from alternate freezing and thawing. 

—_—o— 


Flower Garden and Lawn.— While 
the unusually dry autumn has impaired the beauty 
of the late blooming flowers, it has been favorable 
for all work of construction, road making, grad- 
ing and planting of deciduous trees. 

Bulbs.—October is the most suitable month for’ 
planting the Dutch bulbs, but it may be done early. 
this month. See article on page 316 (October). 
Take up Gladiolus, Tigridias and others planted 
last spring, before the ground freezes. Dry them 
in thesun and store them in a cool place where 
they will not be injured by frost, or mice. Preserve 
the labels with all named varieties. 

Chrysanthemums.—The tall growing ones will 
need stakes to support the weight of flowers. When 
done flowering, cut away the old stems. 

Dahlias.—Cut away the stems as soon as the frost 
has killed the leaves, Take up the roots, without 
breaking them, on a fine morning, and expose them 
for some hours to the sun. Label and store them 
in a cool vegetable cellar. Some pack them in 
dry sand. They will keep in any place that is 
suitable for potatoes and other vegetables. 

Hedges.—Deciduous hedge plants may be set. 
Never make a hedge where its spreading roots 
will rob the soil devoted to other plants. 

Frames and Pits.—These are to be opened when- 
ever the weather is mild enough, and closed before 
the air becomes chilly. Protect in severe weather 
by shutters or mats. Give water only when the 
earth looks dry. Keep mice out, or they will 
destroy the plants. 

Lawns.—The ground may be prepared by manur- 
ing, plowing, leveling, etc., but it is now too late 
to seed with much prospect of success. Old lawns 
may have a good dressing of compost and be rolled. 

Perennials.—The hardiest of these will come out 
all the stronger in spring, if they are covered by a 
few forkfuls of long manure. 

Roses.—If the tender sorts eannot be wintered in 
a pit, or cellar, bend them down and cover the 
branches with a few inches earth. 

Shrubs.—Tender and half hardy kinds may be 
taken to the cellar. Sct in boxes of earth, and 
water sparingly as needed. 

Wistarias.—In places much north of New York 
it is necessary, in order to secure a bloom, to lay 
this down and cover it with a few inches of earth. 
Treat other tender climbers in the same manner. 


—-— 


Green and Hot-Houses.—The transi- 
tion from the open air to the confinement of the 
house should be made as gradual as possible by 
giving ventilation whenever the outside tempera- 
ture will allow. Fire will not be needed in the 
green-house, unless the temperature is likely to go 
below 45°. Inthe hot-house the thermometer may 
range from 60° to 75°. Plants at rest suffer 
more from an excess than from lack of water. 

Annuals.—If seed has not been sown of those an- 
nuals desirable in a green-house, attend to it at 
once. Mignionette, Nemophilas, Rhodanthe, Sweet 
Alyssum, ete., are all useful. 

Bulbs.—Pot a good supply of Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Narcissus, ete., for blooming in succession. Set the 
pots under the stage in the dark, until they are 
well filled with roots. 

Camellias.—Give those to be flowered early plenty 
of light and more water than those to be retarded. 

Greens.—Secure a supply of green suitable to use’ 
in bouquets, and store in the cellar. Our native 
LIycopodium dendroidum is one of the most valuable. 

Insects.—Extra vigilance in the beginning of the 
season will save much future annoyance, Fumiga- 
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tion and the syringe will help to keep them down. 
Pick off the mealy bug when it first appears. 
Propagation of Verbenas, Petunias, Cuphea, Pelar- 
goniums, etc., may be carried on, and flowering 
plants be had in a short time. 
Window Plants.—See article on their care, p. 349. 
ica 


Cold Grapery.—Close the ventilators in 
damp weather, and keep the house as dry as pos; 
sible. If any clusters of fruit remain upon the 
yines, remove those berries which are decaying. 

es 

Whe Apiary for November.—Prepared 
by M. Quinby, by request.—Very little work about 
the apiary, properly belongs to this month. Any 
thing neglected in October may be attended to 
now. Hives may be repainted, or unpainted ones 
that have been used, may receive a coat, if it is de- 
sirable, without serious injury to the bees. Some 
light color is'preferable. When set in the apiary, 
two or more colors should alternate in the row, 
that the bees may recognize their own hive readily. 
If straw hives for wintering bees have been pre- 
pared, the bees and combs, may now be trans- 
ferred to them, as well as later. A moderate 
day is better than one very chilly or unusually hot. 
Mice will begin their depredations now. Their 
presence may be known by chips, small particles 
of comb, on the floor of the hive. Shut them all 
out by strips of wire cloth, tacked over the en- 
trance in such a way as to leave justa passage for 
the bees. Trap them before they look up mischief 
elsewhere. Hives standing out of doors through 
winter, should be protected in this way, to prevent 
any mice enteriug that may happen to find them 
during the winter. Make ready the hives for an- 
other year, especially such as are to be painted. 
Each person must decide for himself the kind of 
hive to be used. There is, of course, a difference 
in the profit of different kinds of hives. Some are 
at least three times better than others, I think 
that any one who fully understands what he wants 
in a bee hive, can not afford to do without 
movable comb hives of some sort. 





eg cc > (i 
Exhibition Vables at the Office of 
the American Agriculturist. 


Below is a list of the articles which have been present- 
ed for Exhibition since our last report: 

Fruits.— Gooseberries.—English American ; I. Skehan, 
Brooklyn, N. Y ..American White; R. B. Dore, N. Y. 
City .... Fine large berries without name ; John Beadam, 
Brooklyn, E. D....Currants.—Red ; I. G. Clark, Corn- 
wall Landing, N. Y....Cherry ; J. A. Brush, Bwooklyn, 
N. Y....Red and White, very fine : Chas. Mandewirth, 
Fishkill, N. Y....Cherry, Versailles, Gloire de Sablons, 
White Grape, Prince Albert, Red Grape, Champagne, 
Short Bunched Red; E. Williams, Montclair, N. J... 
Raspberries.—Doolittle’s Black Cap; Wm. Parry, Cin- 
naminson, N. J....Seedling—one stem 15 feet long and 
well fruited ; A. M. Halsted, Rye, N. Y.... Blackberries, 
—Wilson’s Early (July 4th); J. S. Collins, Moorestown, 
N. J ...New Rochelle; T. Tappan, Roslyn, L. I.... 
Kittatinny ; E. Williams, Mont Clair, N. J....Straw- 
berries.—Agriculturist, in fruit ; J. H. Brinkerhoff, English 
Neighborhood, N. J....Double; L. S. Wood, Brooklyn, 
aS ves Nectarines.—Red Roman, large and fine; J. 
Bailey, gardener to J. McKay, Esq., Jersey City, N. J... 
Figs.—Oporto ; Dr. Drake, East Broadway, N.Y. C..... 
Purple; Wm. Baldwin, Clinton, N.J ...Grapes.—Blight- 
ed Concords; Thos. Oliver, Fordham, N, Y... Seed- 
ling; A. B. Eckerson, Tapp:1 N. Y....Clinton and 
Maxatawney ; Gustavus Ileins, Downingten, Pa.... Ex- 
celsior; Andrew Child, Newmarket, N. J....Clinton, 
Adirondac and Seedling ; Geo. H. Hite, Morrisania, N. 
Y....Isabella; Thos. Harris, Williafisburgh, N. Y., 
John P. Kiessell, Hudson City, N. J., Charles Starr, 
Coxsackie, N. Y., and Alexander Rogers, Starville, N. 
Y....Concord; Baily & Pearce, Fishkill, N. Y., and 
Mr. Staples, Newburgh, N. Y....Allen’s Hybrid; A. 
Scarborough, Payson, lll....Clinton, Diana and Seed- 
ling; Hugh Capner, Fleming, N. J....Peaches.—Fine 
Crawford ; Benj. Archer, Scarsdale, N. Y....Seedling, 
large ; Mr. Manning, Brooklyn, N. Y....Maiden’s Blush, 
Seedling ; Anna L. Abbott, Boston, Mass....Seedling ; 
Marshall Bryan, Brooklyn, N. Y....Twin Growth; E. 
8. Berrian, New York.... Apples.—Collection from Ernst 
& Bro., South Amboy, N. J....Seedling; T. W. Suffern, 
Sufferns, N. Y......Gloria Mundi, 2344 oz; Wm. Luf- 





brows, Monmouth Co., N. J....Baldwin, large ; John 
Smith, Ossoming, N. Y....Gloria Mundi, 24 0z.; Mr. Ir- 
win, Weschester, N. Y., also from Julian Allen, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and Robert French, Westfield, N. J.... 
Pears.—A collection from Ernst & Bro., South Amboy, 
N. J.... Vergalieu, to show bad cracking ; 8. Jaqua, Pat- 
erson, N, J....Rostiezer & Tyson; T. B. Merrick, 
Orange, N. J..... Samples from cutting from old Stuy- 
vesant tree; Mr. Bacon, Roxbury, Mass....Seckel and 
Bartlett ; B. F. Sealy, South Yonkers, N. Y....Rapelyea; 
I. H. Rapelyea, Astoria, N. Y....Duchesse, 24!4 0z.; P. 
L. Pearce, Brooklyn, N. Y.... Louise Bonne de Jersey ; 
Hugh Capner, Flemington, N. J....Beurre d’Amailis ; J. 
C. F. Smith, Nyack, N. Y....Abbott; John Crane, 
Union, N. Y....Seckel ; Dr. Duffenferfer, New Holland, 
Pa ....4 Duchesse, weight 4 lbs., 3 oz.; Samuel Vernon, 
Brooklyn, N. Y....Duchesse and Beurre Diel, Gabriel 
Mare, Astoria, N. Y....Rutter ; Gustavus Heins, Down- 
ington, Pa....Sheldon, Louis Bonne de Jersey, Beurre 
Hardy, Beurre Bosc, Seckel and Duchesse ; Ell wanger 
and Barry, Rochester, N. Y. 

FLoweErs.—Roses, a fine collection ; Mr. Burgess, As- 
toria, L. I. ..Lilium auratum; J. Dingwall, Albany, N. 
Y., I. Buchanan, Astoria, L. I., Brill & Kumerie, New- 
ark, N. J.. Wm. Chorlton, Factoryville, Staten Island, 
James Hogg, Yorkville, N. Y....Clematis bicolor ; Win. 
S. Carpenter, Westchester Co., N. Y ...Wax Plant, 
Hoya carnosa; C. S. Pell, N. Y. Orphan Asylum.... 
Phioxes, seven distinct seedlings ; I. Buchanan, Astoria, 
| Roa Dahlias; Seedling Pompone, ‘Empress of 
Mexico,” H. F. Krause, N. Y. City....A collection; C. 
S. Pell, N. Y. Orphan Asylum....Twin Dahlia; D. H. 
Knapp, N. Y. City....Japan Lilies; C. S. Pell, N. Y. 
Orphan Asylum 
anach, Brooklyn, N. Y.; and from Keyser’s Island, 
South Norwalk, Conn....Splendid Coxcomb; Henry 
Oothout, Stamford, Conn....Cut Flowers ; Miss M. A. 
Cortelyou, Staten Island. 

VEGETABLEs.—Turnips, sowed last week in May, very 
fine ; W. Van Benthuysen, Eatontown, N. J.... Cucum- 
bers, (twin) ; P. Vanderhoff, Long Branch, N. J. ; (trip- 
let); A. W. Boyce, Staten Island ; Very large specimen; 
D. Winant, Staten Island....Beet ; Large Bassano; E. 
P. Tyson, Southfield, Staten Island....Cabbage, very 
large Drumhead ; R. Crisswell, L. I....Corn ; One Ear, 
8cobs; J. B. Stanton, Hudson City, N. J.; Japanese, 
with variegated foliage ; Jas. Hogg, Yorkville, N. Y.. . 
Custard Marrow, new, from Japan: Peter Henderson, 
Jersey City, N.J....Squash ; Sumner Crook-neck, twin ; 
Wm. S. Carpenter, Rye, N. Y....Sweet Potato plant, 
curious growth; J. H. Green, Jr., Morrisania, N. Y. 
Purple Egg Plants and Wethersfield Red Onions ; John 
H. Roche, Mead’s Basin, N. J.... Turnip Beet, 15% lbs.; 
E. P. Tyson, Southfield, N. Y.... Wethersfield Red On- 
ions ; George Such, South Amboy, N. J ... Evergreen 
and Buckram Corn; J. C. Demarest, Hackensack, N. J. 
....Cucumber, * Mills Jewess ”; Wm. Chorlton, Facto- 
ryville, N. Y....Cucumber in bottle; Mrs. Wheeler, 
Orange, N. J....Double Cucumber; Valentine Haber, 
Jersey City, N. J....Purple Egg Plant, 7 lbs.; George 
H. Hite, Morrisania, N. Y....Purple Egg Plant, 10 lbs.; 
A. M. Allerton, Somerville, N. ¥Y.. . Wethersfield Red 
and Danvers Yellow Onions ; Wm. Chorlton, Factory- 
ville, N. ¥....Cucumber ; I. L. Miller, Richmond, N. Y 
..»» White Cucumber: E. Sanderson, Mott Haven, N°Y. 
....5 Red Globe Onions, 5¥¥ lbs.; F. P. Benedict, Key- 
port, N. J....Creain Pumpkin, 93 lbs.; Alfred J. Hodson 
Brooklyn, N. Y ...Califotnia Gourd, 5 feet 2 in. long; 
C. Pabor, Harlem, N. Y....Sweet Potato, 2 lbs., 11 0z.; 
Rev. E. W. Adams, Staten Island Sweet Potatoes, 
fine; J. Hayne, Bloomfield, N. J.... Fine ears 20-rowed 
Corn ; David Walker, New Durham, N, J....Squash 9144 
lbs.; T. Hardy ..Hubbard Squash; D. V. Brower, Eng- 
lish Neighborhood, N, J....Fancy Gourds; A. F. Stew- 
art, Hudson City, N. J....Purple Egg Plant, 7 lbs.; G. 
Huyler, Tenefly, N. J.... Peruvian Corn Stalks, 14 feet 
high ; B. C. Townsend, Bay Ridge, N Y....Flat Dutch 
Cabbage, 22% lbs.; R Crisswell, L. I.... Millet ; Mrs, 
Schureman, Hudson City, N. J....6 Large Egg Plants; 
Louis Bullinger, Egg Harbor City, N. J.... Tomatoes. 
Fejee, Plum, and Grape: Rev. C. J. Jones, Staten Is- 
land, N. Y....Mammoth, 33¢ Ibs.; John Gardiner, New 
Brighton, N. Y., L. A. Berta, Tremont, N. Y., Thomas 
France, Claremont, N. Y., Mr. Voltz, English Neighbor- 
hood, N. J., and Wm. Mills, Flatbush, N. Y....Fejee ; 
S. W. Miller, Elizabeth, N.J....Yellow; F. H. Piaget, 
Greenwich, N. Y....Potatoes.—Garnet Chili; C. W. 
Dunlap, Jr., English Neighborhood, N. J., and James 
Holbrow, Walden, N. Y. ..Mercere ; E. I. Keeley, Nor- 
wood, N. J., and J. Hayne, Bloomfield, N J.... Jackson 
White, Prince Albert and Peachblow ; D. V. Brower, 
English Neighborhood, N. J....White Peach Blows ; 
D. J. Youngs, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 


...Bouquets and Cut-flowers; T. Cav- | 








MIScELLANEOUS.—Brahma Pootra Eggs. ‘6 weighing , 


13g lbs.; G. B. Davis, Tompkinsville, Staten Island.... 
Black Spanish Egg, weight, 4 ozs.; D. Pierson, Clinton 
Hill, N. J....Seed Pod of Cassia Braziliana ; Dr. White, 


Panama, N. G....Silk and Cocvoons of Chinese Silk 
worm; Ezra Ellis, Oldham, N. J... Natural Ham, be- 
ing a very curious yellow pine knot,in form and color 
like asmall ham; I. Wild, N. Y. City... Gold-bearing 
Quartz ; E. Lockwood, Nova Scotia...Cinnabar (Quick- 
silver Ore), New Almaden Mine, Cal.; J. Rogers....A 
large Bat; Patrolman No. 25, 1st Precinct, N. Y..Case 
Fruit Jars ; Jonson, Patentee, 8th-Avenue, N. Y. City. 
....Marine Shells ; Capt. Elias Smith, Raleigh, N. C.... 
Double Egg ; H. F. Doran, N.Y. City .... Chestnuts ; Mrs, 
C, E. Wheeler, Orange, N. J ...Cotton in bloom ; W. 
Lord, Morrisania, N. Y....Curious and Small Eggs ; 
Mrs. G, Ostrander, Centreville, N. Y....Black Spanish 
Fowls’ Eggs; B. Murray, Jr., Englewood, N. J. 








Thirteen for Twelve. 


To every new Subscriber for 1866 (Volume 265,) received 
in November, we will send the Agriculturist for De- 
cember free of charge. This will give the paper Thire 
teen months for the price of Twelve. 

Note, that this offer is only for November, except for 
names from the Pacific Coast, and other points too distant 
N. B.—The above 


applies to all subscribers, whether singly or in clubs, in 


to respond by the close of the month. 


premium lists, from Agricultural Societies, etc. 








Excellent Premiums. 


Open to Everybody—A First-rate Opportu- 
nity to secure Good and Desirable Things 
without Expense, and benefit others at 
the same time.—Every thing offered is 

new, and of the best quality and make. 
~Good Books, Good Seeds, Plants, and 
Grape Vines; Good Fruit Trees, 
Shrubs, and other Nursery Stock ; 
Good Household and Farm Im- 
plements; Good Pianos, Melo- 
deons, etc., etc.Something to 
meet the wants of Everybody, 
and Everybody is invited 
one or more 





to secure 


of these Premiums. 
oe 

In the Table (next page) we offer a fine list of Premium 
articles to those who wil! take the trouble to collect and 
forward clubs of subscribers. We know every article is 
good and desirable. Thousands of persons may each ob- 
tain one or more of these premiums with very little 
trouble. Men and Womun, Post-masters and their Clerks, 
Agricultural Societies, Soldiers, Clergymen, Teachers, 
Widows, Farmers, Mechanics, Storekeepers, Boys, Girls, 
indeed almost every class may each gather names of sub- 
scribers enough to secure some one or more of the desi- 
rable articles in the list of things offered. The supply of 
each of these premium articles is abundant enough to 
give all who want them a chance, and plenty of time will 
be given to fill up a list, though NOW is the best time to 
begin making up a club, as extra copies are offered to 
every subscriber received this month, as noted above. 

The Table on next page gives only the list of ar- 
ticles, their value, and the number of subscribers requir- 
ed for each, at the regular subscription rate $1.50 a year, 
or at the lowest club rate when large clubs are made up 
($1 ayear). But let every one thinking of securing a 
premium, 

(te SEND FOR OUR DESCRIPTION LIST, 
WHICH GIVES FULL PARTICULARS ABOUT 
EACH PREMIUM, ETC. IT WILL BE FURNISH- 
ED FREE TO ALL APPLICANTS, 

{> For brief descriptions, see October Agriculturist, 
page 300. We have not room to repeat them. 

° i fast as any subscriptions are obtained, send them 
along, that the subscribers may begin to receive the 
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paper; and when all the names that can be obtained are 
forwarded, select the premium desired, and it will be 
promptly furnished. To save mistakes and the keeping 
of money aceounts, send with each name, or list of names, 
the exact subscription money ; or send at first the full 
amount for a club, and receive the premium, and then 


forward the names as obtained. 


To avoid errors and save immense labor in looking over 
our books, it 1s absolutely essential that every name design- 
(Such 


names are credited to the sender in a separate book, as 


ed for a premium list be so marked WHEN sent in, 


fast as received—ready for instant reference.) 


Old and new subscribers will count in premium lists, 
but they should be partly new names, for it is to obtain 
Premium 
Of course 


such that the premiums are in part offered. 
at 
y one premium will be given for the same subscriber. 


elubs need not all be one Post office. 
orn 


The extra copy, usually offered to clubs of 10 or 20, 


Il not be furnished when a premium is given. 
















wi 
Table of Premiums and Terms, 7_, (22 22 
For Volume 25. Ei |33 33 
=o @ ¢ 
Open to all--No Competition. £ = 2% é2 
2”? 35 

Names of Premium Articles, GD | .caaag Daas 
1—Goop Booxs—See terms beloir* ... eaeceea oe 
a-o arden Seeds for a Family (40 kinds)... “fp 00) 14 «35 
-Flower Seeds for a Family (100 kinds), $500 | 14 35 

% -Nursery Stock (any Kinds desired),....$2000 309 100 
f—~Iona Grape Vines (1:2 of No. 1) oer tt: 00; 27) 92 
6—Concord Grape Vines (100 of No.) . -$1200 19 6 
: —Strawnerry Plants ace of good Kinds) $500, 14) 3 
&—Japan Lilies (12 Bulbs)........ ‘ 4 00° 15) 38 
Q—Downing’s Landse ape Gardening........ 550, 15 40 
10—American Cyclopedia .-$80 00 | 96 | 338 
11—Mitchell’s New General Atla $1000 18 60 
1:32—Worcester’s Great Illustrat’ a Dictionary $12 00; 19 6 
13—Any back Volame Agriculturist,) 3 $175)| ..| 20 
14—Any Two back Volumes do [25 , $350) ..) 26 
15—Any Three do do do |} zav $25) 10) 32 
16—Any Four do do do {228 5 00 |) 13/ 38 
17—Any Five do do do S25 | 15, 44 
IS—AnySix do do do S43 $16 50 || 17| 50 
19—Any Seven do do do wo P12 25) 19) 57 
20—Any Eight do do do S S784 00 || 21| 64 
—Vols. XVI to XXIV do eS $3 13 || 23 72 
—Stump Speechi—Steel Plate Colored 1000} 18, 60 
~The County Election do do.......$10 00} 18! 60 
24—Halt in the W oods do do $1000, 18, 60 
‘25—Morton’s best No.5 Gold Pen, Silver Case$4 50 || 12| 32 
26—Case of Drawing ‘Instruments.., RGAE: $800, 16 45 
27—Lady’s Rosewood Writing Desk........ $1200, 19 & 
28%—Gentleman’s do do ee $1400) 21) 7 
29—Best Family Clothes-Wringer.. ; sie 00|| 18) 53 
30—Doty’s Washing Machine..... $12 00), 19| 65 
31—Tea Set (Best Silver Plated).. $5000 67 240 
32—Sewing Machine, (Wheeler & Wilson). $55 00' 70, 270 
3: 3—Sewing Machine (Wilcox & Gibbs).....$55 00 | 70 | 27 
34—Sewing Machine for Tailor Work...... $60 00 , 75) 290 
397—Melodeon (Best Four Octave).. ... $67 00 80 300 
36—Melodeon (Best Five Octave) ......... $112 00 | 140 | 450 
37—Piano, 7-Octave (Steinway & Sons). ...$600 00 500 1500 
38—Barometer (Woodruff’s Mercurial).... $1200; 19) 7 
39—Barometer (Woodruffs Mercurial) ... $18 00 4 95 
40—The Aquarius, or Water Thrower oe. SLL 00 65 
41—Buckeye Mowing Machine No. 2. $125 00 130 480 
4°3—Allen’s Patent Cylinde r Plow. ..$2050. 31! 100 


f>9 No charge is made for packing or boring any of the 
The Premiums, 1, 2, 3,7, 8, 
and 13 to 26, are DELIVERED fo any part of the United 
The other 


articles in this Premium List. 


States and Territories, free of all charges. 
articles cost the recipient only the freight after leaving 
the manufactory of each. gay Every article offered is 
of the 

* Premium 1.—Go00d Books.—Any person sending a 
clab of 25 or more subscribers, may select Books from the list 
on this page, tothe amount of 10 cents for each subscriber 
sentat $1: or to the amount of 30 cents foreach name sent 
at the (ten) club price of $1.20 each: or to the amount of 6) 
cents for each name at $1 50. This offer extends only to clubs 
of % or more names, The Books will be sent by mail or 
express, prepaid by us.—Thisis a good opportunity for the 
farmers of a neighborhood to unite their efforts and get up 
an Agricultural Library for general use. Several Farmers’ 
Clubs have done so, 

43” For Description of the other Pre- 
miums, see October number, and especially a large, 
Sheet, which will be forwarded free to 
any one desiring to canvass for a premium. 


new and very best manufacture. 


full Descriptive 


Specimen Numbers of the Agriculturist, Cards, 
and Showbills, as may be needed, will be supplied to 
Canvassers. These should be used carefully and eco- 
nomically, as each copy of the paper is costly, besides 
the postage (2c.), which must be pre-paid here. A large 
neat Showbill will be issued soon, 

—_— 

CLUBS can at any time be increased, by remitting 
for each addition the price paid by the original members, 
if the subscriptions all date at the same starting point. 
The back numbers wil! of course be sent to added names, 








BOOKS FOR FARMERS | and OTHERS. 
—_——— 

{Any of the following books can be obtained at the Of- 
fice of the Agriculturist at the prices named, or they will be 
forwarded by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price. These 


prices are positively good or 
Allen's (L. F.) Rural Archite 


American Bird Fancier. 
American Rose Culturist. 
American Weeds and useful 
Art of Saw Filing oe 
Barry "8 Fruit Garden anil 








Boussingault’s Rural Econor 


Bridgeman’s Florist’s Guide 
3randt's Age of Horses 


3rowne’s Field Book of Man 











Burr's Vegetables of Americ 


Buist’s Flower garden Directory. 
Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener.................. 


nly 


ceture... 


I 





Blake's * armer’s 5 ne ~ lopedia.. 


ny 


Bridgeman’ 3 Fruit Cultivator’s Mannal.. 
Bridgeman’s Young Gardener's Assistant... 
Bridgeman’'s Kitchen Garden Instructor,. 


ures 


a. 


SOEs OOK Of FIOWEISE: .. 2... 2.-000000000008ee0 


to December 1st.] 


Allen's (It, L.) American Farm Book... ............. . 
Allen's Diseases of Domestic Animals... . 











(English and German). 4 SoeG 


Carpenters and Joiners’ Hand Book... (Holly)... .......... 


Choriton’s Grape-Grower's G 
Cobbett’s American Gardene 
Cole’s (S. W.) American Frui 
Cole's Vv eterinarian 
Colman's Agricultur 
Copelana’s Country Life. 
Cottage Bee-Keepe r 
Cotton Planters’ 


uide. 


Prsocvcccccce 


t Boo} 










Dadd's (Geo, H.) Aveorier in Cattic OR oe 


Dana’s Muck Manual 
Dog and Gun (Hooper's 
Downing’s Landse: Ape ¢ 
Downing's Cottage Residenc 


Downing's Fruits and Fruit Tre es of America.. 


Eastwood on C ranberry 


Elliott’s Western Fruit Grower's Guide 
Employment of Women—By Virginia phe 


Flax Culture.......... a 
French’s Farm Drainage .. 
Field's (Thomas W.) Pear Cu 
Fish Culture 
Flint (Charles L. 


Fuller's Grape Culturist.. 
Fuller's Strawberry Culturist.. 


Goodale’s Principles of Breedi 


9s L.) on Grasses............ 
Flint’s Milch Cows and Dairy Farming .. 


wltiare : 














Gray's Manual of Botany and Lessons in one Vol....... 


Gray's How Plants Grow...... 


Guenon on Milch Cows 
Hall's (Miss) American Cook 
Haraszthy Grape Culture, &c 


Harris’ Insects Injurious to Vegetation, plain 


ery 








Harris’ Insects Injurious to Vegetation, colored plates, 
Herbert's Hints to Horse 0 a pe aBeecee meen Sun mncncna 


Hints to Riflemen, by Clevel: 
meg s Country Seats........ 
Hop Culture........ 


How to Buy a Farm and Where to Find One 
Insect Enemies of Fruit Trees, (Trimble).. 


Jaques’ Fruits and Fruit Tr 
Jennings on Cattle 


Jenning’s on the Horse and his Diseases,. 
Johnston's Agricultural Chemistry 
Johnston’s Elements of Agricultural Che sep ip 


and... 


ees, 


Kemp’s Landscape Gardering.... . 


Langstroth on the 7 Bee .. 
adies’ Flower G 
houses . ... 


Loudon’s (Downing’s) 
Leuchar’s Howto Build Hot- 
Liebig’s Familiar le etters on 
Liebig’s Modern J 


Liebig’s Natural Li ws of Hus 





Linsley’s (D. C.) Morgan Hors S 





Agriculture 


Chemist 







ry. 


Manual of Agriculture by G. Emerson and C, 


Mayhew’'s Illustrated Horse I 


Joctor 


Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Management. . 


McMahon's American Garde 
Miles on the Horse's foot 
Morrell’s American Shepherd 
My Farm of Edgewood 


National Almanac and Annual Record... 
.(Pardee)... 


Neill’s Practical Gardener. 

Norton's Scientific Agricultt 
Olcott's Sorgho and Imphee.. 
Onion Culture 


Our Farm of Four Acres are ee 


Pardee on Strawberry Cultur 
Parsons on the Rose. 


Phantom Bouquet, or Skeleton Leaves. 


ner 
LF 


re. 


e. 









L. Flint 





eee ee rrr tere 


Quint? s Mysteries of Bee ke 


NE eo i eecaeoucens os 


ee cinch ot a.4csechbebwees > -caneneses’ 


Randall's Sheep Husbandry 


Randall's Fine Woo! Sheep Husbandry 
Rand’s Flowers for Parlor and Garden.... . 


tichardson on the Dog.. .. 
Rivers’ Orchard Houses, 
Rural Affairs. ...( bound). 
Saunder’ 3 Domestic Poult 
Saxton’s Farmers’ Library. 


Skillful Housewife 


Smith's Landscape Gardening 






ach. 
Ps per 30 cts. . ka 
set of 3 Vols. .morocco..... 
Saxton’s Farmers’ Library. .set of 3 Vols..cloth. 
Schenck’ 8 Gardener’s Text Book 





Spencer's Education of C hildren.. 


Stewart's (John) Stable Book.. 
Templeton’s Mechanic’s Pocket ‘Companion 


Ten Acres Enough. 


Thaer’s (A. D.) Pr inciples of Agric vulture......... 


Thomas’ Fruit Culturist 


Thompson's Food of Animals..............00++ 


Tobacco Culture .... 


Todd's ‘s, E.) Young Farmers Manual. 
gister Rural Affairs 


Tucker's It 





.bou n¢ 








Vaux's Villas and Comages... ..2.0. 2250. -2cccce0-008 a“ 
Villas and Farm Cottages, (Cle: Paent= -_ hemos aaa 
Walden’s Complete Soil Culture... ae 
Warder'’s Hedges and.Jdevergreens.... 


Waring's Elements of ee ae 
Watson's American Home Garden 


Wax Flowers (Art of Making). 


Wetherill on the Manufacture of ’ Vinegar. 


Wheat Plant (John Klippart’s).. 
Woodward's Country Homes...... 


Woodward's Graperies,..........00.00-++ eee 
Youatt and Spooner on the Horse 


Youatt and d artin on Cattle 
Youatt on the Hog........... 
Youastt on Sheep 


Youmans’ Household Science... 


Youmans’ New Chemistry... 
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Commercial Matters—Market Prives. 


ic alse 
The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
show at a glance the transactions for a month, ending Oc- 
tober 16th, with other interesting comparative figures. 
1. TRANSACTIONS A’ THE NEW-YORK MARKETS. 
RECEIPTS, Flour. aa Corn. Rye. Barley. Oata, 


24 days this m’th. 357,000 441,000 2,779,000 64,000 636,000 957,000 
24 days last m'th.266,000 1,275,000 9'373;000 109,000 167,000 764,000 





SALEs, Flour. Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. 
24 days this month, 367,000 1,789,000 1,981,000 63,000 385,000 
24 daysdast month, 351,000 2,052,000 2,318,000 97, 000 5,500 


2. Comparison with same period at this time last year, 
RECEIPTS, Four. Wheat, Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
24 days 1865..... 357.000 441,000 2,779,000 64,000 636,000 — 957,000 
26 days 1964..... 339,000 1,813,000 1'190,000 187,000 321,000 1,925,000 
SALEs, Flour. Wheat, Corn, Rye. Barley. 


367,000 1,789,000 1,981,000 63,000 385,000 


24 days 1865...... 
278,000 1,365,000 1,437,500 94,000 118,000 


26 days 1864.... 


S. Exports from New-York, January 1 to Oct. 14: 

Flour, Wheat, Corn, Rye, Oats, 
RPE 1,085,399 1,778,863 209,900 — 65,734 
Seer 1,658,945 11,552,792 799,597 37,795 
1863. ....20+... 286 765 12,982,582 7,414,704 415, 349 117,599 
See 2,446,328 19,097,373 ry 228/402 1 016,017 133,631 
4. Receipts of Breadstuffs at the head of tide water at 


Albany, from the Commencement of Navigation to Oct.7. 


Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
1865... .2 519,000 5,945,000 10. 276,200 548,100 1,049,700 6,714,900 
1864... .713,000 P 038,200 7,866,400 271,700 589,000 6,493,900 
1863... .891,900 13,017,900 18'985) 500 301,600 686,700 5,908,500 


Owing partly to speculation, and partly to a heavy 
demand for duties on imported govods, gold has been 
higher the past month, at one time touching 149. To-day 
it is 14434 against 1423 a month ago. As noted in the 
table below, the prices of breadstuffs are higher, affected 
somewhat by the gold market, but more by an active 
speculation at Chicago, amounting to gambling. Dealers 
there have even purchased largely in this market, and 
prices have been carried up beyond the reach of buyers 
for foreign markets, so much so as to almost stop export, 
while the Western speculation has prevented the usual 
supplies from coming forward. It can hardly be other- 
wise than that there will be trouble resulting from these 
gambling operations, and we shail not be surprised to see 
an early breakdown in prices..... Corn, Rye, Barley, 
and Oats are quiet and prices weaker..... Cotton has 
been in brisk demand, at rapidly advancing prices, under 
the foreign news. The receipts continue large....Provi- 
sions have been in more demand at very irregular prices. 

.-Hog products closed heavily; Beef, Butter, and 
Cheese, quite firmly.... Wool has been in good request 
at steady prices, but closed tamely ...Hay, Hops, and 
Tobacco in fair request at uniform quotations. 

CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES, 
























Sept. 16, Oct. 16. 

FLour—Super to Extra State $6 Ey @810 $79 @89 
Super to Extra Southern.. 92 @1400 960 @1600 
Extra Western., ........ 7 70 @1400 850 @1600 
Extra Genesee........... 820 @10909 900 @12 7% 
Superfine Western...... - 699 @740 79 @840 
RYE fee rere oe 560 @ 6 2 6235 @78 
OORN PERAK... .... 2050004 475 @53 47 @52% 
WHEA T—Alt kinds of White. 210 @240 240 @ 2 65 
All kinds of Red and — . 155 @ 210 172 @242 
Conn—Yellow .... 8 @ 9% 2 @ % 
Mixed...... 72 @ 89 3 @ R 
Oats—Western. 53 @ & 58 @_ 62 
Btate,...,..5 ‘ 3 @ — — @ 68 
ee oer | & ef 113 @118 
TATE eRe as 110 @123 10 @12 
Corron—Middlings, 7. b.. 44 @ 45% 5S @ 60 
Hops—Crop of 1864, # ...... 15 @ 45 10 @ 45 
FEATHERS—Live tisha »# tb. 0 @ — 8 @ 100 
SEED—Clover, ® ® ......... 23 @ 13 @ 15 
Timothy, # “5 Ra 500 @ 5 50 87 @42% 
Oe ee 28 @300 280 @300 
SvuGarR—Brown, # b.......... 1k@ 16% 12 @ 17% 
MOLAssks, Cuba, Loar. 3 @ 8% 51 @ 8 
CorFFEE—Kio, # B........... A 18 @ 22 18 @ 2 
TOBACCO, Kentucky, &c., 2b. 6 @ 2 6 @ 2 
Seed Leaf, ? ® ‘ 7 @ 38 7 @ 380 
WooL—Domestic Fleece, @h. 57K%@ 80 56 @ 80 
Domestic, pulled, @ B........ 00 @ R% 50 @ 67 
California. unwashed,...:.... 20 @ 45 18 @ 46 
/ Sr S| area 15X@ 16% 4@ 14% 
OIL CaKE—# ton.... 48 50 @55 00 5000 @55 00 
PorK—Mess, # barrel. . 3050 @3250 3475 @35 87k 
Prime, # barrel.... . 2450 @25 00 3000 30 50 
BEEF—Plain mess. 850 @1250 1050 @13 50 
LARD, in barrels, #? B.. 24@ 2H 24 @ BK 
Burren— Western, #D 23 @ 38 82 @ 42 
State, # hb . 33 @ 50 40 @ 55 
ININE oni as5- oksaeceens toe 11¥@ 16% 14 @ 18% 
BEaNs—? MMANE) «ccc loss 150 @ 200 150 @223 
Pras—Cani ada. e bushel. 135 @140 135 @140 
Eeos—Fresh, # dozen.. : 3 @ 33 @ 36 
POULTRY Vowls, #2. .. 24 @ BH 8% @ 2k 
rely 2 | aera 26 @ 8B 9 @ @ 
PoTa ToRS—Mercers, # bbl... 200 @ 250 225 @ 250 
Peach Blows, # barrel. . —- @— 20 @2m5 
Buckeyes—New, # barrel... 1235 @ 150 150 @1% 
APPLES—# i ae 300 @500 300 @650 


New York Live Stock Markets.— 
Beer CaTTLe.—The supply for the past month has 
averaged 6427 head per week ; previous month 5905 per 
week ; same period last year, 6289 per week, Quality 
better than previous month ; demand generally good, and 
prices ranging 3sc(@1c per Ib. net. higher. Latest prices 
for Prime to Extra 174¥¢(@18¥c per lb, estimated dressed 
weight; Medium to Good 14!4e@16!4e ; Common to 
Poor, 14c@10c.... Mincu Cows, Average weekly receipts 
121, Demand good and prices well up. First grade and 
Extra, $90(@$120 each ; Ordinary to Fair, $55(@$85; In- 
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ferior to Poor, $50/@$35 each... VEAL CaLveEs. Supply 
lighter, averaging 1243 per week at regular yard. Prices 
improved ; latest sales 12c@14c per Ib., live weight, for 
Good to Best; others 8c@l1lc, according to quality.... 
SHEEP AND Lamss. Supply very large, averaging 25,302 
per week, which is 3000 greater than last year. Quality 
ordinary. Prices 6!zc@8c per lb. live weight for sheep, 
according to quality ; Lambs, $3(@$6.50 per head for the 
different grades....Live Hoas. Average weekly receipt 
13043, or about the same as at this time last year. Latest 
prices far good corn-fed 13}4c@11c per |b. live weight. 





Containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into small 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 


We are Sure our Readers will be 
pleased with the splendid assortment of excellent ar- 
ticles offered in the Premium List on page 332, These 
premiums, taken as a whole, are superior to any list 
ever before offered in this or any other journal. Ev- 
ery article will give satisfaction to any one receiving it. 
There is no clap-trap. about this matter. It is desirable 
to have one or more persons in every town in the country 
to attend specially to the subscription lists of the Agri- 
culturist, and while there is not profit enough to allow 
the sending of paid canvassing agents, these premiums 
will amount to good pay, and where pay is not the object, 
as an agreeable acknowledgment on the part of the 
Publishers. ‘The special good will of the manufacturers, 
and sundry advertising arrangements, enable us to offer 
these articles on far better terms than can be paid in 
cash, but this does not detract from the real value and 
good quality of the articles offered as premiums, That 
there may be no mistake, we repeat that every article is 
new from the manufactory and of first quality and make. 
We believe the Agriculturist is doing a good work, not 
only in conveying posttive information on many topics, 
and practical hints and suggestions on others, but also 
in stimulating thought and enterprise. Very few persons 
can go through a volume without getting some hints, or 
being led into some course of thought and action that 
will many times repay the small subscription asked, 
We think there are many more than a hundred thousand 
individuals and families who would be really benefited 
by having the paper, and aside from our own interest in 
its diffusion, we take pleasure in pushing it into every 
corner of the land. Those who help in doing this will 
do a good work, aside from what is received as premiums. 





How to get this Paper at $1.25 a 
Vear.—Get three others to join you—four copies for $5. 





How to get this Paper at $la Year. 
--Make up a club of twenty or more at $1 each. 





How to get this Papera Year for 0. 
—Make up a club of ten at $1.20 each, or aclub of twenty 
vr more at $1 each, and receive an extra copy. 





**Please Noticemy Advertisement.”’ 
—Almost daily are we requested to call attention to some 
advertisement by an editorial item. As there are from 
fifty to a hundred or more advertisements in each paper, 
and as we would avoid invidious distinctions, we must, 
as a rule, decline such respectful and perfectly proper 
requests, though it would give us pleasure to oblige each 
advertiser, were it practicable. In fact, however, our 
readers understand that the admission of an advertise- 
ment at all, is almost equivalent to noticing it, for the 
Advertising Department is in charge of one of the editors 
who is instructed to admit only those advertisers whom 
he would himself patronize without hesitation, if he 
chanced te want what they advertise, and at the price 
asked. This does not of course endorse the price and 
utility-of everything advertised, of which the reader must 
be a judge. Some implements, fertilizers, periodicals, 
etc., are admitted, which we would not recommend ; but 
they are those about which there is a difference of 
opinion—as about phosphatic manures, for example. We 
shut out commodities believed to be deceptive ; those 
known to be bad, or worthless; and all parties, whom we 
believe to be dishonest, or unreliable in their promises. 

About Humbugs. — We are in constant 
receipt of circulars which have been addressed to our 
readers in various parts of the country, emanating main- 
ly from this city, butin part from other cities, and out- 
of-the-way towns in Northern New England and else- 
where. These are usually turned to good account by us, 


generally in a quiet way—the operation being squelched, 
there is no occasion for our publishing the partieulars. 





Thus, for example, a flood of circulars came pouring in, 
issued by a so-called firm on Broadway. After a long 
hunt we found in a little upper room a man with sundry 
assistants, they all busy sending out “taking” circulars, 
while he was occupied in opening a great pile of money 
letters from his dupes. His ‘immense stock " of watches, 
jewelry, etc., ‘‘bought of the many dealers failed on ac- 
count of the fall in gold,” consisted of a few watches in 
cheap paper boxes, which from the dust on them ap- 
peared not to have been drawn upon or disturbed for 
several days at least. We reported the case to Mr. Ac- 
ton, of the Metropolitan Police, and he had the chief 
swindler arrested and his establishment broken up ; but 
his operations were so adroitly managed, that it was im- 
possible to hold him upon any distinct charge upon the 
evidence we had. He is now probably “operating” 
under some other name and guise. Will people ever 
learn that ‘all is not goid that glitters ;" that the more 
plausible these circulars, the more likely they are to be 
frauds ; that no man is going to give two gold dollars for 
one; that in every ticket and chance scheme, there are 
thousands more of blanks than prizes, (where there any 
of the latter, which is seidom the case,) and that every 
purchaser of a ticket is a thousand times more likely to 
draw a blank than a prize? Set it down as a fact that in 
all those cases where a ticket is sent, telling just what is 
drawn, the article specified will not be sent, or will be 
worthless if received, and in nine cases out of ten, noth- 
ing atall will be returned if you send money. Remember 
also, that in all those very plausible ‘‘ private” offers to 
furnish a “prize,” just to get your influence or recom- 
mendation, every man in your neighborhood whose ad- 
dress could be got at, has received the same offer as 
yourself. As a rule never send a dime of money, nor 
even a postage stamp, to any one addressing you by cir 

cular, unless it be from a well-known reputable party, or 
one endorsed by the admission of his advertisement into 
some respectable, careful journal, that discriminates in 
its advertisements. The general plan is, to open a store 
under some naine, send circulars to distant points, 
(never to parties residing near enough to be likely to 
call) carry on the humbug as long asit pays well, or untii 
there is danger of complaint and detection, and then dis- 
appear under that name, and reappear under some other. 





Trial of Mowers at Hunt’s Bridge, 
by the American Institute,—The Buckeye wins. 
On the 17th and 18th of July the American Institute had 
atrial of Mowing Machines, conducted by a committee 
of practical farmers and mechanics. We were present 
at the trial, and hesitate not to say that we never knew 
orheard of mowers being put to so severe and fair tests. 
They cut good grass and lodged grass, both fine and 
coarse, on wet places and dry, on level ground, on hill 
sides, swales, rough ground, etc., through dry ditches, 
through wet ditches, and under several inches of water. 
They were made to cut with the finger bars raised, and 
depressed, with the inner wheel on a ridge, and in the 
bottom of a ditch. They turned corners cutting to the 
right, and to the left, and went round short curves and 
long ones. The machines were tested by the dynamom- 
etér, and timed to see how fast and how slow they could 
go and cut well, and besides the mechanism of the ma- 
chines as put into market was examined and had its 
weight with the committee. There were 11 machines 
entered, and but 7 went through the trial. All these did 
very creditably, but, of course, not equally well in all 
respects. The result of the trial was made known at the 
recent Fair of the Institute, the gold medal of the So- 
ciety being awarded to the Buckeye (Adriance, Platt & 
Bo.) We shall look for the report with interest, and 
hope it will be full and fair. 

The Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society.—The autumnal exhibition of this Society 
opened on Sept. 27th, and continued through the week. 
It was held in an immense tent, which formed a pleasant 
and commodious hall. The great feature of the show 
was its magnificent display of pot plants; not only were 
great numbers of these entered in competition for prizes, 
but they were used profusely in decorating the hall. A 
most pleasing effect was produced near one end of the 
hall by means of acircular sheet of water, around the 
nicely turfed margin of which were placed vases of 
rare flowers. An island occupied the centre of the ba- 
sin, made up of tall and luxuriant pot plants, so liberally 
employed as to conceal the musicians who occupied the 
island as an orchestra. A Victoria Regia in flower, and 
other aquatics found a genial location in the basin. The 
show of fruits, which was not large, was essentially 
helped by a fine contribution from Ellwanger &Barry, of 
Rochester. The display of vegetables was fine, a collec- 
tion by A. L. Felton, Esq., being remarkable for its 
extent, as well as for its excellence. A magnificent 
show of potatoes by A. W. Harrison, Esq., attracted 
much attention. There were some 20 varieties, all of 
which had been treated the same in cultivation, and each 
had the yield per acre given upon the label. Wecan 








not give space to enumerate all the attractions of this 
most interesting exbibition, the success of which must 
be highly gratifying to the contributors and officers, 
who, by their hearty cooperation and efficient labors, 
presented to an appreciative public so grand a horticul- 
tural exhibition. We must notice one feature worthy of 
imitation elsewhere ; the presence each day of a com- 
mittee of ladies, who received the cut flowers, made up 
bouquets, and in numerous ways added to the effect, 


The French Exhibition.—France—that 
is Louis Napoleon—is to havea grand Exposition iu 
Paris, the spring and summer of 1867. From the prepar- 
ations already made and the interest excited in it, it bids 
fair to excel in magnificence and perhaps utility also, 
any other World’s ¥air. Little thanks do we owe the 
French government for the position it has occupied to- 
wards us during the past four years, yet it will be for 
our own interest to be well represented in Paris in all 
departments. Applications for space must be made be- 
fore January 31st, 1866. Mr, J. C. Derby, 5 Spruce:st., 
N. Y., Commissioner appointed by the Sec’y of State, 
will give further information. 





The Terrible Drouth,.—Never within 
our memory has there been so severe a drouth as now 
prevails over some portions of our country, especially in 
most of New England. Our own two large cisterns have 
hitherto always furnished an abundant supply of water, 
but they are dry now. The herbage in the field, the 
shrubbery, flowers, and strawberry and other plants in the 
garden, are as dry as if growing on an ash heap. Few 
pastures furnish even a green picking for the animals. 
We hear of localities where there is hardly water enough 
in wells and brooks to Reep the stock alive, and many 
have to procure it from a distance of three to ten miles. 
Persons who have recently travelled through Central 
New England say there is hardly a plot of green grass 
to be seen over large areas. The manufactories, paper 
mills, etc., depending for power upon the smaller streams, 
are at a dead stand-still. It was providential indeed that 
this drouth occurred after the growth of the main crops 
was secured, otherwise we should have had almost a 


famine. In actual less we can well sympathize with our 
readers. Printing paper is more than fifty per cent 


higher than three months ago, mainly from the stoppage 
of so many mills, The printing paper for this one 
number alone costs us nearly $1500 more now than it 
would have done in July, and the extra cost to us of the 
drouth, so far, would buy a good farm. We are paying 
within one cent a pound of the price when gold was ut 
280. With a multitude of our readers we would gladly 
hail an Elijah in these days—October 14th.—P. S. on 
Oct. 16.—Moderate fall of rain yesterday, but not enough. 





Steinway & Sons’ Pianos,.—The su- 
perior quality of these instruments is universally admit- 
ted. We call attention to the particulars in their adver- 
tisement on page 354. It will also be noted that we offer 
some of them in our premium list, on the previous page. 
and on very liberal terms. Arfy energetic person, lady 
or gentleman, starting out with earnest purpose, can 
gather 500 subscribers in avery few weeks, often without 
canvassing more than a single town. But names for 
premiums need not be confined to one locality. The 
$600 piano, to be kept or sold, would pay many per- 
sons for six months or a year’s work, while ten subscrib- 
ers a day for fifty days, or five a day for a hundred days, 
will secure the instrument. Some will average fifieen 
or twenty or more a day, after getting a little accustomed 
to the work of canvassing. The kind offered are not 
only of first quality, but beautiful also, viz :—‘* Seven- 
octave; Rosewood Case, Large Front, Round Corners, 
Carved Legs and Lyre; Overstrung Bass, with Patent 
Agraffe Treble, and all Modern Improvements.” The 
Carved Legs are an extra addition to our premium in- 
struments, of which the lowest regular price is $600 
without this addition. We hope to have the pleasure of 
sending out quite a number of these fine instruments. 
A Suggestion.—In not a few cases the pupils or 
friends of a lady can divide up the 500 subscribers, and 
each procure among their friends and acquaintances 4 
portion of the number of subscribers required. 

Vhe Practical Entomologist.—Un- 
der this title the Entomological Society of Philadelphia, 
propose to issue an occasional Bulletin, containing jn- 
formation upon the Insects injurious and beneficial to 
vegetation. It is intended to circulate this publication 
gratuitously, and the society ask the cooperation of all 
interested in the subject. Circulars setting forth the 
scope, etc., of the work may be obtained by addressing E. 
T. Cresson, Esq., Sec., 518 South 13th-St., Philadelphia, 





The Barn Plans.—A large number have 
been received, many of them of very great excellence. 
We hope to give the prize plan in the January aumber. 
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Good Manure Going to the Winds. 
-—A subscriber in Tioga Co., has a compost heap—a mix- 
ture of “‘ fleshings of hides, hair, lime, ashes, weeds, chip 
manure, etc., really, most everything.” It was piled up 
in a conical heap, and he recently found it “dry and 
very hot,” and being burned up. He wants to know 
what is tobe done. Simply work it all over, making a 
new pile an! mingling it with at least its own bulk of 
muck or peat, or sods and parings of turf, or simple soil. 
This will stay the destruction in a measure. The mis- 
take was in the original mixture. There probably ought 
to have been a greater proportion of vegetable matter, 
weeds, chip manure, etec., but there ought not to have 
been any lime or ashes mixed with the fleshings, hair, 
and other animal matters. When lime and animal mat- 
ter are mixed, as in some of the refuse of tanneries, 
the influence of the lime must be counteracted as far as 
possible, by the addition of muck, soil, etc. The dele- 
terious action of lime and alkalies in such a heap is to 
expel the ammonia in gaseous form, which is hope- 
lessly lost. A loss just of the same character takes place 
whenever manure heats and burns. 





** Wiarl.’’—We very often have letters asking 
about marl. Farmers have beds of it, or it abounds near 
them, etc., and they want to know how much itis worth, 
and how to use it. The different kinds of marl vary 
greatiy. Some marl is chiefly minute shells, like clam or 
snail shells, consisting of carbonate of lime, and some is 
so solid that it can be burnt for lime. In other marls, the 
shelis are mingled with sand, clay and vegetable matter. 
These are often very useful as applications to the soil, 
raw, composted, or having been exposed to frosts. When 
lime is beneficial, marl usually is also. The only con- 
venient way for most persons to ascertain the value of 
any particular kind is to try it. Apply it liberally and 
sparely upon grass land, in fall or early spring, to the 
corn crop, to potatoes, etc., in each case making careful 
record of the results, for your own and others’ benefit. 

Bone Dust for Wheat. — T. Lindsey, 
Harrison Co., Indiana, inquires “‘ for information through 
the Agriculturist, as to the economy of paying $30.00 
per ton for bone dust for manuring wheat.’’ Farmers 
who have applied bone dust as a top-dressing to wheat, 
have almost invariably come to the conclusion that it 
does not pay. Bone dust is the great fertilizer for tur- 
nips, and usually most excellent for grass. But wheat re- 
quires a manure containing a larger proportion of nitro- 
genous matter. Bone dust is no doubt of some value for 
wheat. 500 pounds per acre is a medium quantity, 
although one ton is much better. There is little danger 
of sowing it too thickiy, for it is a very valuab‘e thing to 
have in the soil for other crops. 





Sawdust for Manure. — “Please tell 
me how itis best to make manure out of sawdust?” 
Some stiff clays would be benefited by raw sawdust ; 
here vou have manure out of sawdust, ready-made. For 
a sandy soil it would, we judge. be better were it some- 
what decayed, therefore it might be laid up and moist- 
ened through with warm barn-yard liquor or urine; this 
would soon start a leat, and it would turn brown 
and soft, in which state it would make a tolerable ma- 
ure. It makes very good bedding for horses or cattle, 
being easy to manage, clean out, etc., but it heats rapidly 
in the manure heap. Unless it can be mixed with some- 
thing else, it ought to be kept trodden down hard and 
wet, or composted with muck or sods. 





Manuring House Plants,.— Mrs. M.,” 
Washington, D. C. Well rotted cow manure mixed with 
the potting soil is the best. Poudrette is generally un- 
reliable, and guano apt to do more harm than good. 
Camellias and other hard wooded plants are yery apt to 
be injured by the injudicious use of guano, though it may 
sometimes be used on herbaceous ones with good results. 
A teaspoonful in a quart of water may be applied once a 
week. A very weak infusion of cow or stable manure 
may be used sparingly. If the plants are lagging, it is 
better to repot them; if no good compost is at hand, it 
may be procured of the florists. 





A Compost Heap.—“ One who wishes to 
be a farmer,” has a compost heap made as follows: “A 
foundation of muck 6 inches deep, stable manure 6 inches 
deep, a thin layer of cracked bones as big as hen's eggs, 
6 inches muck, 6 inches stable manure, 2 inches leached 
ashes, 3 inches woolen rags, and the whole covered with 
6inches muck.” He asks * Shall I put in some old mor- 
tar, and shall Tadd lime?” The old mortar will do no 
harm if it is crushed fine. The lime should be kept out 
in all probability. We would keep an old fork handle 
thrust into the heap so that by drawing it out we could 
see how much heat was generated. If it did not heat, it 
shonid be drenched pretty freely, but not soaked with the 





leachings of a manure heap, (barn-yard liquor.) The 
bones and leather will hardiy decompose well unless the 
fermentation is active and the heap kept slightly moist 
with yard liquor. After it has heated well for a month, 
it should be made over, the whole being mixed and re- 
laid with more muck, or more manure, or both, according 
to how hot and well decomposed it has become. If very 
inert, one bushel! of slacked lime to 15 or 20 bushels of 
compost, might be added, and the whole covered up with 
muck for the winter, but if a brisk fermentation comes 
on again, this must be kept down either by working it 
over again, adding more muck, or keeping it quite wet 
with water or yard liquor, and trodden down hard. 
Salt and Lime.—‘C. F.C.” Perhaps no 
question has excited more discussion in Great Britain of 
late, than the use of salt as a manure, and we certainly 
can not answer your question without more data, in re- 
gard to your soil, etc. We have no doubt it has often 
increased the grass crop, and so also with grain crops. 
Sowed at plowing in the spring, it is said to have de- 
stroyed wire worms. For roots of all kinds it may be 
applied either with the other manure, or asa top dressing, 
100 to 600 pounds to the acre.—The lime may be worth $1 
per cask, if you can not get it for less. Exposure to 
freezing often fits muck for the compost heap, manure 
pile, or for direct application, almost as well as com- 
posting it with lime. Both freezing and liming are useful. 
Management of Sheep. — Charies B. 
McClure, Dauphin Co., Pa, (a lad nine years old), hav- 
ing 14 sheep thin in flesh, wishes to know how to manage 
them. Make comfortable sheds at once for them. If 
they are to raise lambs next season, they will not require 
much grain if they have hay, corn stalks, and plenty of 
good straw, with access to salt and water. Feed roots, 
or apples at least twice a week, and give them hemlock 
or pine boughs often in winter. If for mutton, feed them 
one pound each, daily, of Indian corn, or corn meal and 
oil meal in equal quantities. If sheep have hay in the 
morning, straw during the day, one pound each of meal 
at noon, and corn stalks at night, with a good shed, they 
will fatten rapidly. Peas and beans are excellent feed. 
Read about sheep in former numbers of the Agriculturist. 


Diarrheea in Sheep.—Charles Fiedler, 
Waukesha Co., Wis., writes: ‘‘My sheep have had 
the diarrhcea for about one year, and have had no lambs. 
Is that the reason? Can you suggest a remedy?” No 
doubt the disease prevented breeding. Turn the sheep 
into another pasture, or feed them hay once a day anda 
pint of wheat bran daily. and let them have access to 
salt. There is some weed that causes the disease, which 
indeed may also be in the hay of your own farm. 





To Preserve Fence Posts, etc.— 
Milo H. Moon, of Hendricks Co., Ind., says in a com- 
munication to the Agriculturist: ‘By sprinkling salt 
around the posts and allowing stock to lick it, they 
will graze off the grass and weeds close to the ground, 
and smooth and pack the surface so that the water will 
readily run off, and licking the posts will keep lint from 
collecting. and add materially to their durability.” 





Lice on Poultry.—A correspondent who 
has tried the use of Kerosene applied upon fowls to cure 
lice, writes to warn others against trying it. One of the 
two on which it was tried soon died, the other being in 
great pain was killed. ‘ Their flesh looked as if seared 
with a hot iron.” No doubt the quantity applied was too 
great, it ought not to wet the skin at all. Neither should 
any other application to fowls, except soap and water. 

Locust Killer.—The wasp-like insect left 
by J. H. Bloodgood, of Perth Amboy, which digs holes 
in the garden like big ant-hills, and stings badly, is the 
Hogardia speciosus, or locust-killer. It kills locusts (or 
Cicada,) lays its eggs in them and buries them, leaving 
the ground so smooth that they can hardly be found, 
and though their sting is bad, they can not be classed 
among injurious insects. 

The Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society.—This pioneer association, which since its 
formation in 1829 has steadily progressed in prosperity 
and usefulness, celebrated on Sept. 16th an era in its 
history. The occasion was the opening of its new Hall, 
on Tremont-street. The building is of granite,-and the 
architectural design is chaste andelegant. There are two 
spacious halls for exhibition purposes, and the necessary 
committee and library rooms, beside the stores upon the 
ground floor and basement. The President of the Society, 
C. M. Hovey, Esq., delivered an interesting address, and 
an ode was sung, etc. On the following Monday the So- 
ciety held its 39th annual exhibition in its new rooms, 
which seemed almost as much too small for the bountiful 





| contributions as did the old Hall a few years ago. The 


show of apples was meagre, as it is everywhere, though 
there were a few fine plates, especially of Baldwin and 
Hubbardston Nonsuch. The exhibition of pears was 
great, as it alwaysisin Boston. The largest number of 
varieties were from Hovey & Co., and M. P. Wilder, 
both interesting collections, as they contained specimens 
of new and rare varieties. Remarkably fine Sheldon, 
De Tongres, Beurre Bosc, Beurre D’Anjou and other 
leading sorts were shown by several exhibiters. A seed- 
ling pear by Doct. S. A. Shurtleff, of Brookline, was no- 
ticeable for its fine appearance. It bore the name of Ad- 
miral Farragut, and if it is at all like its namesake, will 
perform all it promises. The show of hardy grapes was 
poor, as that of exotic ones was excellent. The only 
variety shown in any great perfection was the Catawba. 
We expected to see a fine show of Rogers’ Hybrids, but 
found only some 6 or 8 numbers, which did the grapes no 
credit. The exhibition was weak in cut flowers, owing 
to the unusual dryness of the season, but the lack in this 
department was made up by the excellence of the pot- 
plants. A fine collection of these from the Cambridge 
Botanical Garden carried off several of the prizes. The 
exhibition of vegetables was very large and interesting. 
The growers around Boston are great on squashes, but 
poor on celery. We can only give the general features 
of this most interesting exhibition. As we passed through 
these elegant and spacious halls, overflowing with the 
products of the orchard and garden, remembering the first 
exhibition of this society, which we attended some 20 
years ago in asmall hall on Tremont Row, the contrast 
was striking. Asa New Yorker, it was painful to think 
that the New York and Brooklyn Horticultural Societies 
had dwindled and dissolved, while in what New Yorkers 
eall the “provincial town” of Boston, their Institution 
goes on with increasing prosperity. 


The Worcester Co. Horticultural 
Society.—It was pleasant to find in the beautiful inland 
town of Worcester so fine a show of fruits as was pre- 
sented at the annual exhibition of this society. An ample 
hall is ewned by the society, and this was well filled with 
horticultural products. Pears were of course the prom- 
inent feature in the exhibition. The show of native 
grapes was better than that at Boston, and included most 
of the standard varieties. Enormous bunches of Union 
Village were shown, and some finely grown and well 
ripened Adirondacs from G. H. Martin, of Norwich, 
Conn., attracted much attention. We were particularly 
pleased with the show of vegetables, whicli, considering 
the comparatively cool climate of Worcester, was ex- 
ceedingly creditable to the exhibiters. There was a most 
interesting collection of potatoes, many of them seed- 
lings. Mr. Jas. S Pike, Worcester, exhibited 42 varie- 
ties, and Mr. S. P. Champney, Saundersville, a large 
number. 

The Horticultural Exhibition otf 
the American Institute, — Libera! premiums 
were offered and abundant room provided, but for some 
reasorrour cultivators failed to appear in force, and the 
show was, as a whole, a failure. Had it not been fora 
collection of pears from Ellwanger & Barry, at Ro- 
chester, the show of this fruit would have been pitifully 
poor. There. were some good specimens of grapes, 
but the display was not one-tenth of what it might have 
been, had our cultivators done themselves justice. The 
vegetables could have all been putin a wheel-barrow, and 
were not worth wheeling a great distance at that. In 
the way of pot plants it was better, thanks to Messrs. 
Buchanan, Hogg, and others. Mr. PD. D. Buchanan of 
Reid’s Nurseries made a creditable show of evergreens. 
We regret to be obliged to record such a state of apathy 
among our horticulturists, as is indicated by the meagre 
show at the Institute. The Greeley prizes, which it was 
expected would be awarded at this exhibition, are said 
to be still held in abeyance, but we are not yet officially 
informed of the actual state of the matter. 


The Death of Mr. Joseph Frost.— 
The friends of Frost & Co., proprietors of the Genesee 
Valley Nurseries, at Rochester, will be pained to learn 
of the death of Joseph, the junior member of the firm, 
who died very suddenly at St. Louis, on Sept. 26th. Mr. 
F. possessed a geniality of manner that endeared him to 
all who knew him, and his loss will be felt by a large 
circle of friends. 

Early Ripening of Fruit.—The un- 
usually dry autumn has caused most varieties of fruit to 
ripen in advance of their usual time, and the early win- 
ter sorts in many cases come into eating in autumn. The 
fruit grower should be on his guard against loss from this 
early maturity, and see that his fruit does not get beyond 
the proper state of ripeness for the tahle and market. Keep 
all winter fruit as cool as possible, without freezing. 
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The White French Turnip.—aA few 
years igo, we were so favorably impressed with the merits 
of this turnip as grown in some portions of Rhode Island, 
that we procured a large amount of seed and distributed 
it free among our readers. In many cases the reports 
were exceedingly satisfactory, while in others from some 
cause it did not appear to do well, and we ceased to 
recommend it further. Mr. Hollowell, a large farmer in 
Pasquotank Co., N. C., informs us that in his region the 
seed received from us gave the highest satisfaction, the 
crop far exceeding in value any variety of the Swede or 
other kinds, and that they continue to cultivate it there 
as extensively as they can procure seed. For some 
reason they can not grow turnip seed well there. He 
hopes the reopening tonorthern markets will enable them 
to procure an ample supply, if it is to be had here. 


Sheep at the N. Y. State Fair.— 
“ Gastar” meriaos, with fancifully high prices, ($200 to 
$6000) were present in full force from New York State 
and from Vermont, breeders from other States being ad- 
mitted on a equal footing with those from this. The 
Silesian merinos of Wm. Chamberlain, of Red Hook, have 
a finer fleece, greasy enough, which we have no doubt 
will cleanse quite as heavy as the Americans. The South 
Downs, particularly Mr. Thorne’s Yearlings, were per- 
fect pictures. Those of Messrs. Griffing and G. H. Brown 
excellent. We took great satisfaction also in the fine 
large Shropshire Downs and Hampshire Downs, shown 
by Mr. Lilienthal. Middle wool sheep, South Downs, and 
their congeners especially, are the sheep for our eastern 
farmers, furnishing unsurpassed mutton and wool, for 
which there is a constant demand. ¢ 


_——- . 


Vermin-free Hens’ Nests.—The fowls 
of Thos. Lawrence, of Rockland Co., N. Y., were great- 
ly troubled with lice. Having little soft hay for nests, 
Mr. L. tried some Sycamore (button ball) leaves, for one 
or two nests for sitting hens. In these nests no lice were 
to be found, though they abounded elsewhere in the 
house—on Sassafras reosts, in the nests, and on the birds— 
in spite of the most diligent use of lime, ashes, etc. The 
nests were all changed, Sycamore leaves took the place 
of hay and straw, and the lice entirely disappeared, after 
whitewashing once or twice as usual. Now the building 
has gone a long time without whitewash, and still no 
vermin appear, 





Shade ‘Trees Injured by Horses.— 
J. E. Pratt, wishes to know what to do with shade trees, 
the bark of which has been gnawed by horses. Pare off 
the rough portions and cover the wound with a generous 
poultice of cow dung and loamy soil, to which some 
hair may be added to give it tenacity. The mass is kept 
in place by covering it with a piece of bagging or other 
fabric, and tying it all securely. 

How to Tether out a Horse.—“T. 
S. J.” thus writes: ‘‘ I used to tether a horse by the head 
in former days, but he would almost always get his feet 
over the tether line and hurt himself, or get down. This 
led me to devise some other method, and I hitched my 
tether line to the fore-leg, but the same evil existed in 
that; then [ tried a third experiment. I took a piece of 
an old leathern tug, long enough te make a bow to go 
around his hind leg, made a hole in each end, put in an 
iron bolt of proper size and length, with a thumb-nut, 
attached a trace chain to it, and put it around the hind 
Jeg of my horse just above the ankle, and the other end 
of the chain was fastened to a post. I watched the horse 
for a long time, to see how the plan would work, and I 
soon became convinced that I had hit upon the true way 
of tethering. This was about ten years ago, and there 
has not been a year since that} I have not practised this 
way of tethering my horses, and I never have had a horse 
hurt himself, get down, or in any way get tangled by 
ineans of this tether line. I use a rope or chain, as is 
most convenient, but a chainis preferable, because it does 
not injure it to get wet, as it doesarope. The strap of 
which I have made my bow to go around the ankle, I 
have used ten years, and don’t know but it would last ten 
years more. I have often oiled it with neat’s foot oil. I 
prefer a leather bow to wood or iron, as it never has 
chafed. I have used this method on young, wild colts, 
and never had one injured by it; it is a most excellent 
way of taming them.” 

Smut in Wheat—Remediesin North 
Carolina.—We recently met Mr. C. W. Hollowell, an 
old subscriber in Pasquotank Co., N. C., who, like many 
thousands of others, has been separated from us by the 


war. Among otheritems he informed us that the “‘smut” 


had been greatly detrimental to the wheat crop in his 
vioinity, and indeed throughout the State. 
ago he sowed 120 acres of wheat, as follows : 


Three years 
The seed 








for 40 acres was soaked over night in strong old brine 
from pork, and then thoroughly mixed with lime by 
shoveling it over on the barn floor. No smut was found 
in the crop. For the second 40 acres, the treatment was 
the same as the above, except that the brine was reduced 
by adding an equal amount of water. This crop con- 
tained some smut. For the third 40 acres, the seed was 
wet with water only, but well coated with lime. The 
crop was fullof smut. These experiments seem to prove 
that the lime was not the curative agent. An effectual 
remedy has been found in blue vitriol (sulphate of copper). 
For each 10 bushels of seed wheat, 1 Ib. of the vitriol is 
dissolved in water enough to just cover the wheat. The 
vitriol dissolves quickly in hot water, but cold water may 
be used by giving more time and stirring it occasionally. 
Experiments show no difference in the effects, when the 
seed is simply wet and then sown, or when it is suffered 
to lie in a heap and soak for 8 or 10 hours, Mr. Hollowell 
says that during the war little blue vitriol could be got, 
and that it sometimes cost several dollars a pound ; and 
that those who obtained it had so good wheat, that they 
could readily sell it at a high price for seed, so prevalent 
was the smut. His soil is a sandy loam, alluvial. 

A Red Locust.—A red flowering variety 
of the common locust, but like that in every respect 
save the color of its flowers, is offered by the European 
nurserymen. It is called Robinia Decaisneana, and is 
said to be highly ornamental. 





A New Work About Insects.—‘Cu- 
rious Facts in the History of Insects, including spiders 
and scorpions. A complete collection of the legends, 
superstitions, beliefs, and ominous signs, connected with 
insects, together with their uses in medicine, art, and as 
food ; and a summary of their remarkable injuries and 
appearances. By Frank Cowan. Pa., J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co,” pp. 396. We give the title in full, as it 
explains the scope of the work. Itis pleasant, gossipy 
reading, culled from a great number of works, some of 
them quite rare, and shows extensive research on the 
part of the author, who has had the goou sense to give 
reference to volume and page for his quotations. 

‘Inspector General.’’—Why take an 
Agricultural Paper?—An Illinoian, whose expressive 
French suffers from translation and condensation, writes : 

“Often when I ask my neighbors to subscribe for the 
Agriculturist, they object something in this manner : 
‘We know what todo, we have no time to read, we do 
not know whether it will be worth what it costs, and be- 
sides it is from the East, where the culture is different 
from that of the West, etc.’ I answer like this: ‘The 
great profit I have found in reading my agricultural jour- 
nals is that, while they taught me many useful things, they 
made me love agriculture. To love our work is the 
only way to lighten it, and the more we love it, the 
more progress we shall make.’ The sad malady of not 
loving farm work, which has many victims among my 
brother farmers, has been cured in me by my reading the 
agricultural journals in my moments of leisure, and par- 
ticularly during our fine winter evenings. These papers 
teach us order upon our farms, and disorder (especially 
on our Western farms) contributes not a little to make 
our farm life laborious and discouraging. They incul- 
cate—‘ a time for everything and a place for everything.’ 
In this respect an agricultural journal, and above all the 
Agriculturist is an Inspector General, who cannot come 
too often for the good farmer, and whose presence can- 
not trouble any but the negligent. Itis a great loss to 
an intelligent agriculturist not to subscribe to an agricul- 
tural journal.” 





Pumping Water from a Spring.— 
‘‘ Annapolis” writes tothe Agriculturist: ‘‘I havea first 
rate spring about 350 yards from the house, not over 30° 
feet lower. Could not I pump the water from it in inch 
pipe, without requiring any more force, than for a com- 
mon well pump?” You cannot. It will require much 
more power to overcome the friction in a long tube than 
in a short one. We would not advise to attempt to 
draw water in this manner, as it would be very hard work 
for a strong man, at such a long distance and great depth. 





Sanitary Commission.—The following 
sums have been received since our last acknowledgment : 
Win. Beekman, Sacramento, Cal., 60c. ; C. Bushnell, N. 
H. $1.00. No further contributions are solicited on te- 
half of this noble organization, as will be seen by their 
farewell address of thanks, on page 253, August No. 





To Harden Soap.—“Ss. M. E.” writes that 
soap made after the directions given in the Agriculturist 
page 88 (March No.) remained clammy or rather soft. 
Time is needed for it to dry and harden ; the addition of 
salt will probably bring it right if it remains too soft. 








a 


a 


Medical Questions.—A number of letters 
have been received, asking what will cure this or that 
disease. Those inquiries are unanswered, because we 
do not think that people, as a general thing, are able to 
determine what is the matter with themselves; and 
secondly, because most diseases are treated on general 
principles, rather than with specifics. It is only quacks 
who use specifics, We mentioned the use of blackberry 
root in diarrhoea, because in most forms of that disease 
astringents are beneficial, and blackberry root is a readily 
obtained astringent not generally known, We have also 
a great variety of prescriptions and remedies suggested. 
These we must, as a general thing, decline publishing. 
There is far too much dosing already, and we do not 
wish to contribute to its increase. 





Yoke for a Self-sucking Cow.—M. 
Bixter and others inquire for a remedy for cows, addict- 
ed to sucking their own milk. In the Agriculturist for 
1864, page 308, there is an illustration of a cow's tongue 
split at the end, to prevent her sucking, which has been 
reported both a success and a failure, by different indi- 





viduals. This illustration represents a yoke on the neck 
of a cow, which we never knew to fail. Four sticks of 
hard wood, A A, 10 or 12 inches long, and 1! inches 
square, are held together by 8 round sticks, B B, of tough, 
hard wood, about 2 feet long, 1 inch in diameter, the ends 
being pointed, passing through the sticks, A A. These 
dimensions may be too large for a very small neck. 
Fasten the round sticks, B B, in the desired place with 
screws % of an inch long. Then the yoke can be 
removed, or adjusted to fit a large or small neck. 


Patent Rights Conflicting with 
Home-made Conveniences,—G. E. Rice. We 
think it will seldom occur that the gates, etc., which you 
wish to build for your farm, will conflict with any body’s 
patent-rights, unless they are really copied. A careful 
examination of the patent documents, no matter what 
the owner may profess, will usually disclose the fact that 
the real claim is for some feature with which your con- 
trivances will not conflict at all. You have no right to 
make and use even your own invention, if some one else 
invented the same thing before you, and patented it. 

Mrs. Abel’s Skillfal Housekeeper. 
—This book is worthy of a place in the hands of every 
housekeeper. It contains over six hundred recipes for 
cooking and other household operations, most of which 
are good common sense to say the Jeasi; but aside from 
these, the first 30 or 40 pages on general deportment, 
practical thoughts on the care of one’s self and of the 
children, servants, etc., are alone worth far more than 
the cost of the book, which is $1.00. Sent post-paid. 





Mucilage and Ink.—I. C. Wildey. The 
mucilage put up in bottles is simply a solution of gum 
arabic in water. The cheaper kinds of gum are usually 
employed, and in this case it is necessary to use boiling 
water and strain the mucilage to remove impurities. We 
have used a small quantity of creosote to prevent ink 
from moulding. Essence of cloves is sometimes used 
for the same purpose. A few drops of Nitrobenzole, a 
liquid which smells quite like oil of bitter almond, will 
entirely prevent flour paste from moulding, and we have 
no doubt would answer for ink. 





Quas ta for Ants.—The celebrated fruit 
grower, Th was Rivers, states that he kills ants by the 
use of a decoction of quassia chips. Four ounces of the 
chips, which may be had of the druggists, are boiled for 
10 minutes in a gallon of water, and 4 ounces of soft soap 
added. This is used to syringe trees infested by ants, 
and is also poured into their boles. 
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Brandy from Sorghum.-—A subscriber 
asks ; ‘What quality and quantity of brandy can be mada 
from Sorghum ?” None at all. Sorghum would, like any 
other sugar, make rum or whiskey, but brandy can only 
be made from grapes. This manufacture is one not 
within the legitimate scope of this journal. 





Is Whis Advice Good ?—* Farmer,” ot 
Oakiand, near Quincy, Lil., writes: “ To the young farm- 
ers of the East who have capital and wish to start out in 
life, either as farmers or business men, the South and 
particularly the West, is the place to go. Missouri is 
destined to be one of the Golden Stars of our Union. 
Bounded on one side by the Mississippi, traversed by the 
Mjgsouri and other navigable rivers, railroads in all di- 
rections and room for more, abounding in more natural 
products than any other State, central in position, with 
a soil adapted to the growth of every thing that will grow 
in a temperate climate, with the black population as la- 
borers, and enterprising, ingenious men from the Mid- 
de or Eastern States to manage, Missouri will in afew 
years be the leading State of the West. The South 
affords rare chances for young men to make a start in 
life. I think it strange that men will buy or rent the 
stone-ribbed land of the East, when land is so cheap and 
plenty South and West. Let them that can’t leave the 
East, stay there, but let the young and enterprising buy 
landin the West, whichin a few vears will duuble or treble 
in value. Let the heretofore Siave States be filled 
with enterprising, industrious and Union-loving people.” 

Is the Advice Good?—We say, yes—because, though 
the same thought, energy, capital and labor, expended at 
the East will pay just as well, or better, yet going West 
wakes up many an Eastern young man to ten times the 
energy, and, of course, ten times the success he would 
ever show or gain at home. 

Measuring Cora Ears,—‘J. M. P.,” 
Ross Co., O., can find the cubical contents of his crib by 
Rules in his Arithmetic. Then by instructions on page 
203, October Agricu/turist, can ascertain the number of 
bushels in any crib or bin. 

Grass and Cradle Scythes.—E. W. 
A.len, Chatauqua Co.,N. Y. The edge of a grass scythe 
may be made of the same form of the diagram of cradle 
seythes in the August number of the Agriculturist. 
The e:lge near the heel should not be on a smaller curve, 
as the scythe would cut too squarely across the grass, 





Smoke House.—“ Mrs. A. K.” Blair Co., 
Pa.—Perhaps the simplest smoke house is the best. Such 
a one is a square box, say 6x6 or 8x8 feet on the ground, 
and with 7 or 8 foot posts. Put the sills on a brick or 
stone wail, cemented or plastered so as to be rat-proof. 
The roof really ought to be what is called “ hipped,” 
(that is of four slopes—-a flat pyremid) one-third pitch. 
This will make it about 10!¢ feet from the floor to the 
rafters at the peak. The floor is the natural soil, if per- 
fectly dry, or it may be of brick. In the middle of the 
room there ought to be a stone table 2 feet high. This 
may rest on stone posts, or wooden ones, and the fire 
is made under it. It serves to spread the smoke, and 
prevents the heat from tie fire affecting the meats which 
hang above and are often hurt if the smoking fire chan- 
ces to blaze up. Ventilators may be put near the ground 
on opposite sides, and one near the top. All shoukl be 
furnished with fine wire gauze to keep out the flies. The 
door must shut very tight, and ought really to be opened 
only at night in the summer and autumn, to keep out flies. 





Moving a Grape Vine.—G. H. Lincoln, 
Henry Co., Ill.—If the vine has a single cane 10 or 12 
feet long, it should be cut back, whether it is moved or 
not. Cut it off to within 12 or 15 inches of the ground, 
remove as carefully as possible, protect the stem with a 
mound of earth, and next spring allow one, or if the vine 
is a strong one, two buds to grow. 





Fattening Thanksgiving Tarkeys. 
—For each turkey mix about a pint of Indian meal wita 
one pint of unbolted wheat flour, and pour boiling water 
on it, stirring rapidly till it forms thin mush. Place the 
dish where the fowls can have access to the feed at any 
time. Letskimmed milk or water he given also. In two 
weeks they will be fat and oily as butter. They will fat- 
ten better to have their liberty in a spacious yard. 


Sick Chickens— Roup.—Many letters 
inquire about a disease among fowls which we are con- 
fident isin many cases the roup. This is a highly infec- 
tious, and ofien fatal disease, but if taken in time ean be 
cured, The premonitory symptoms are a slight hoarse- 
ness 2n« catching of the breath, as if from cold. Soft 
food only, nixed with ale and chopped green vegetables 
should be given. Administer castor oil, say one table- 
spoonful, before any other medicine, but if the disease 


4 





has made much progress before discovery, and rattling 
in the throat (with discharges from the eyes and nostril,) 
has commenced, stronger remedies must be used. Tinc- 


| ture of iron placed in the water pans, is a strong remedy, 








and if the fowl will not drink some, prepare half an 
ounce of sulphate of iron and an ounce of Cayenne 
pepper in fine powders. Mix carefully a teaspoonful of 
these powders with butter, and divide into ten equal 
parts, one to be given twice a day, each morning and 
evening, until the complete restoration of the patient to 
health. Wash the eyes and inside of the mouth and 
nostril with vinegar. The disease runs its course rapid- 
ly. If the fowl is not better in a week, it will be dead ; 
whole yards are often depopulated by the ravages of this 
scourge. Single cases occur which are overlooked, and 
then the disease becomes universal Some think roup 
merely a neglected cold ; but there is evidence to show 
that it is contagious. The first sufferer perhaps contam- 
inates the water, and such is the virulence of the malady 


that it often runs quickly through the whole stock, and | 


is indeed the pouliry plague. Even when the fowl ap- 
pears to have recovered, it must undergo a long and strict 
quarantine before it is restored to liberty. We do not 
advise this care to be given any but valuable fowls. If 
those of little value are attacked, the sooner they are put 
out of pain and hidden from sight, the better. 





The * Wine Plant,.°’?—This has been so 
often noticed in the Agriculturist, that we supposed our 
readers knew all aboutit. Itis nothing more than the 
common Rhubarb or Pie-plant. Its juice, fermented with 
the addition of sugar, will make a liquid containing more 
or less alcohol]. If any wish to make this for a beverage, 
or other purpose, they need not pay peddlers a large price 
for ‘‘ Wine plant,” when Rhubarb can de bought cheaply 
at the nurseries. We cannot now discuss the question as 
to whether this juice may safely be substituted for wine, 
but whatever its merits, let it stand in its own name. 
We were quite surprised to find the N. Y. Tribune ex- 
travagantly puffing the thing under the name of the 
* Linnaeus plant which resembles the rhubarb, but is dif 
ferent.” This article could never have been seen by the 
agricultural editor of the Tribune, for he knows better. 
The fermented juice makes a poor alcoholic liquor, which 
by coloring an flavoring may resemble wine, but it is a 
poor liquor, and no healthier than the cheapest whiskey, 
and we repeat, that it is not worth and can not be sold in 
quantity at half the price the plant peddlers claim for it. 





The Sweet and Sour Apple Again. 
—W. F. Truesdell, Pike Co., O., says: *‘ There has been 
considerable controversy in regard to what causes the 
variety,” and asks our opinion. We only know that 
there are some apples which become sweeter on one side 
than on the other, but in several specimens have failed 
to see that there was anything like a dividing line sepa- 
rating the sweet part from the sour. External lines upon 
apples are not rare, and are found upon several varieties. 
The story of an apple half sweet and half sour having 
been produced by uniting a bud of the two kinds, is 
simply an absurd impossibility. 

Lima Bean Pods Injurious to 
Swine.—Two or three correspondents have written 
that the pods of Lima beans would kill hogs. We sup- 
posed that there must be some mistake, as it can hardly 
be possible that the pod of this delicious bean contains 
anything poisonous. Mr. J. K. Eby, Harrisburgh, Penn. 
has explained the matter. Mr. E. lost two hogs, anda 
neighbor of his had seven die, after eating the pods. A 
careful examination was made and it was found that the 
sharp hard point of the shell stuck in the throat of the 
animal, causing an irritation which resulted in death. 


Strawberry Runners.—G. H. Lincoln, 
Henry Co., Ill., wishes to know if the statement is true 
that the first two runners from a strawberry plant are 
the only ones that will fruit the next year. The earliest 
formed runners will make the strongest plants and they 
will usually bear a small crop the next year, but this is 
not confined to two plants or any particular number. 


Plants Named.—P. Ritz, W. Terr. The 
grassis Agrostis exarata, a peculiarly far-western spe- 
cies, related to Red-top. We shall be glad to know 
something of its agricultural value....E. J. Labarriere, 
Douglass Co., Kansas. Apios tuberosa, the Ground-nut 
or Wild Bean, common all over the country. Some 
years ago an attempt was made to introduce it into culti- 
vation, as an edible root under name of Dacotah potato, 
but we have not heard with what success....Adda 
Maynard, North Lizard. A double variety of Achillea 
Ptarmica, or Snéezewort ; itis own brother to the common 
Yarrow, and a very pretty perennial for the garden.... 
M. R. A., York Co., Me. No. 1. Lysimachia verticillata, 
No. 2. Dalibarda repens. No. 3. Bidens chrysanthe- 
moides.e..A, W. Tabbutt, Columbia Falls. No.1. Tri- 











Solum agrarium, Hop-clover, a worthless species. No.2, 
some species of Amaranthus, but too small and too 
young to make out; is a bad weed, whichever itis.... 
Judge Woolman, Woodson Co. Kas. The seeds and 
drawing are those of Cucurbita perennis, common in the 
far West ; the small bitter fruit is worthless. We have 
seen donkeys eat it in the absence of other food..... Ww. 
L. A., Venango Co,, Pa. The grass is Briza maxima, 
Quaking grass, often cultivated. There must be some 
mistake about its occuring in the earth thrown out from 
a well ...M. Crabb, Lawrence Co., Ind. No. 1. A 
thistle, but in too poor condition to determine. No. 2, 
is not a thistle, but the Wild Teasel, Dipsacus sylvestris. 
....W. J. L., New Milford, Conn. Gilia tricolor, a very 
pretty California annual, now common fn cultivation. 





The Tilden Tomato.—This comparative- 
ly new variety is held in high esteem by the cultivators 
near Philadelphia. It is oval (flatwise), very smooth and 
solid. It is said to be of superior flavor, great bearer, and 
so firm when ripe as to be very good for marketing. 





Work upon Nursery Culture. —J. 
G, Paulding and others. Barry’s Fruit Garden is the 
best work on the cultivation of fruit trees. We know of 
no work solely on ornamental shrubs. Mehan’s Hand- 
book of Ornamental Trees, contains good hints on forest 
trees. The above are in our book list. Dubreuil’s Ar- 
boriculture (in French) gives the details followed in the 
continental nurseries, and may be had of the foreign 
book-sellers. 





Lilacs in September.—Two little girls 
have written that they picked all the leaves from theit 
lilac bushes in August, and had blossoms in September, 
The lilac knows much better about the matter than our 
little friends do, and this unnatural treatment if continued 
will injure the plant. There is plenty of work that they 
can do to better advantage, such as trying which shal) 
have the cleanest garden and the best flowers of thei: 
kind in the proper season. 

Root Pruning.—tThis is practised upon 
dwarf trees to keep them small, and upon standards to 
induce them to fruit. The treatment of dwarfs was giv. 
en in January last, on page 18. The operation is per- 
formed on standards that have attained a goad size, bui 
show no disposition to fruit, but the cutting is performed 
at a greater distance from the tree, according to its size. 
A tree three inches in diameter may have the roots cut at 
three feet from the stem. Dig out a trench all around 
at this distance, cut off all the roots that are met, and fill 
up the trench with rich compost. 





Make Cuttings in Autumn.—In propa- 
gating currants, gooseberries, quinces, etc., from cut- 
tings, a full year is gained over spring planting by plant- 
ing them in autumn. During the winter the cuttings 
callus and are ready to strike root and grow as soon as 
spring opens. The directions given in September in an 
article on currants, page 282, will answer for other cut- 
tings made at this season. When it is not convenient to 
plant them this fall, the next best thing is to tie the cut- 
tings in bundles and dip them in mud for one third their 
length. The mud should be sufficiently thin to coat each 
cutting. Thus prepared, the bundles are set in a cool 
cellar and occasionally sprinkled to keep the mud frow 
becoming very dry. In spring the cuttings will usually 
be well callused, ready to strike root as soon as set out. 





Information Wanted about Fences. 
—A gentleman proposes to us a series of questions about 
fences, which we pass over to our readers, in the assur- 
ance that in the multitude of counsellors there is wis- 
dom, and in the hope that we shall have many specific 
answers with illustrations. The information eiicited 
will be given in the Agriculturist.—“ What is the most 
substantial, tasteful and economical, farm fence, that will 
turn cattle, sheep, and pigs, made throughout of sawed 
stuff?” Please answer as to the following points: 

Ist. Depth of setting and shape of posts below ground, 
whether square, straight, tapering or enlarging below. 
The hight above ground ; the size and the best form. 
The kind of timber for posts, and time to cut it. 

4th. Whether to set them as they grew, or reversed. 
5th. How near shall they stand to each other. 

6th. Should the bottoms of the posts be charred, dipped 
in slacked lime, boiling tar, asphaltum, or be prepared 
in any other way before setting, to secure durability. 

ith. The kind of lumber for boards or-rails. 

Sth. Thickness and width of each board. 

9th. How high should the fence be, and how many 
boards or rails will be needed in each length ? 

10th. Should one be placed as a cap-rail ; if so should 
it be horizontal, or at an angle, and at what angle? 

1Jth, How many nails in each board, what kind of 
nails, and put how near the ends and edges of the board ? 
12th. Should the boards be battened over the ends? 


2c, 


3d. 
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Fig. 1.—MANNER OF KILLING A HOG. 


Killing and Scalding Hogs. 
—e— 

The swine interest of the United States is 
immense. One fond enough of figures might 
go into an investigation of the very inaccurate 
data of the census, (which indeed may give tol- 
erably accurate averages); but this would only 
astonish, and really teach nothing, except, as 
we have said, the immenseness of this interest. 
People will eat pork, it is a necessity of the 
peculiar “ civilization” of a great part of our 
country. The hog occupies a position in our 
farming, as a manure maker and utilizer of all 
kinds of garbage and refuse, and as one of the 
most profitable farm products, quite as promi- 
nent as pork, hams and bacon do upon our. ta- 
bles. We heartily wish it were otherwise, and 


that swine were banished from the pale of civ- | 
| Co., Tll.,) as “ back-breaking work.” Mr. §. 


ilization, taking with them all the diseases they 
have induced and promoted. But, as hogs must 
be killed, they should be well killed, both for 
the sake of the hog himself, and that the flesh 
may be less hurtful to humanity who feed upon 
it. If a hog be well stuck, the blood will al- 
most all flow out, thus leaving the flesh in a 
much better state than if the animal bleeds 
poorly. The diagram herewith given, shows 
clearly, with a few words of explanation, how 
this should be done. 

In killing a hog, a knife is simply thrust into 
the throat of the animal, without making a large 
incision, in order not to expose the flesh to the 
influence of the hot water and dirt, while the 
carcass is being dressed. When the knife does 
not enter in the proper place, the animal will 
be a long time bleeding, and much of the blood 
will not flow out at all, but will settle in the 
shoulders, thus detracting from the value of the 
pork, Some butchers lay the hog on one side, 
and make an incision through the skin, one side 
of the middle of the throat, and thrusting in the 
knife, work the point back and forth to cut the 
veins and arteries near the heart. This is a 
very awkward way, and if the arteries are really 
severed, the bleeding will be imperfect, as it will 
also be if the heart is cut. Others place a hog 
on his back, and thrust in the knife nearly per- 
pendicularly, sometimes severing the wind-pipe, 
and mangling the throat barbarously. Swine 
killed in this manner, are apt to be a long time 
dying, and never bleed well. A much better 
way is to place the animal on his back, letting a 
man stand astride of him, and draw his fore- 
legs back, as represented. Another lays one 
hand on his under jaw and presses it down- 
ward, so as to close his mouth, and keep his 
head and neck in a line with the body, and 





ee ne ee 


with a good “sticking 
knife,” about ten inches 
long,having a thin blade, 
the point in the middle, 
and two-edged at least 
two inches from the 
point, makes an incision 
about two inches long 
just back of ‘the jowls, 
at the place where the 

head is cut off, (as shown 
> in the engraving,) exact- 
ly in the middle of the 
throat. After the inci- 
sion is made at the place 
: indicated, he sets the 
point of the knife in the 
incision, with the edge 
upward, glances his eye 
quickly over the animal, 
to see if the knife stands 
in a line with his body, so as not to thrust it on 
one side of the veins, (when it would enter the 
shoulder,) and holds the handle, so that the 
blade will point directly towards the root of the 
tail. Then witha firm hand he thrusts the knife 
quickly to the handle, in the direction indica- 
ted by the dotted arrows, and withdraws it in- 
stantly. If these directions are observed to the 
letter, the blood will follow the knife, often 
spurting several feet upwards; and the animal 
will bleed well and die quickly. A little practice 
or observation will enable any one to sever 
the great veins near the heart every time. 

For scalding hogs, even where large numbers 
are killed, farmers usually employ half-hogs- 
head tubs, and the lifting and tugging which 
accompanies the operation are well characterized 
by a correspondent, (Wm. Starling, of Peoria 
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sends a sketch of his hog scalding apparatus, 
which he describes as very convenient. It isa 











staples near the edge of the cover on which the 
hog lies, and lay the chains over the hog. Then 
take hold of the chains and roll the hog over, 
easing him into the vat. The carcass can be 
turned with the greatest ease, and when suffi- 
ciently scalded, placing the hooks on the other 
ends of the chains into the staples of the cover 
on the opposite side, by pulling upon the chains 
the hog may be lifted out. One man can handle 
the heaviest hog with ease. While one is be- 
ing cleaned, another may be scalding. If the 
water is too hot, add cold water, if tep cold, close 
one of the covers a few minutes. To the objec- 
tion that the cost of such a vat is so much it can 
not be afforded, I would say that one will accom- 
modate a neighborhood, and can be built by 
those interested clubbing together, or one might 
own the vat and others hire the use of it,” 
See 6 a eo ———___—_—_ 


Preparations for Feeding Sheep. 
—>— 

When one has good hay, straw, comfortable 
sheds, and a supply of coarse grain, if the sheep 
to be fed are in good order, it is not difficult to 
make excellent mutton. But if a farmer has no 
hay for his sheep, no suitable sheds, but an 
abundance of coarse grain, a little forethought 
and good management are indispensable to 
render feeding sheep a paying enterprise. There 
are thousands of farmers who have straw and 
grain in sufficient abundance to fatten one hun- 
dred or more large sheep, if some man of ex- 
perience could stand at their sides and give 
them proper details for performing the labor. 

The first step is to procure the sheep. Pur- 
chase none but good ones. Dry ewes, four to 
eight years old, if in good condition, are worth 
as much as wethers. Caution is necessary to 
avoid buying those that will drop their lambs 
in winter. There is no profit in feeding such 
ewes. Never purchase poorsheep. Better pay 
one-third more for those that are now in a 
growing, thrifty condi- 
tion, than to get lean ones, 
Aim to obtain young, 
healthy, strong and fleshy 
animals, having good 





teeth, Old sheep, thin in 
flesh and having poor 
teeth, will be found un- 
profitable for mutton 
sheep in the winter. Such 
animals should be fatten- 
ed in the spring and early 





summer. Grade animals 
are usually found more 





profitable for feeding than 
full blooded. ones. <A 








Fig. 2.—vVAT FOR SCALDING HOGS. 


vat or box (A) of boiler iron, 6 feet long, 3 feet 
wide, and 2 feet deep. In the bottom of this 
a frame of slats, 14 inches thick, is placed. Be- 
low the boiler is the fire place (C), of the same 
width and depth as the boiler, provided with a 
grate, a pipe, (D), and door Z, having draft 
holes. B, B,are lids or shutters, made of wood 
and hinged to each side of the vat, and support- 
ed in a nearly horizontal position, as shown. 
F, F, are chains provided with hooks, held in 
position by staples. The whole is placed upon 
a pair of runners to facilitate transportation. 

In regard to the manner of using the scalding 
vat, Mr. 8. says: “Close one of the covers un- 
til the water is hot, at the same time get a hog 
ready upon the other cover. Then open the 


vat; hook one end of each of the chains into | 











pretty liberal infusion of 
Merino blood does not 
prevent the sheep be- 
ing fed with profit, though we much prefer 
grades of the South Downs or Leicesters, or a 
cross of South Downs upon the Leicester, or 
some other long wool breed. For the most 
part, purchasers have to accept such animals as 
they can get, for the reason that few farmers 
allow the best of their flocks to be selected, ex- 
cept at a price which would be greater than 
would be warranted for feeding. Sheep must 
be bought at their lowest cash value, in order 
that a fair margin may be left as an equivalent 
for the labor and feed consumed. A portion of 
the profit will arise from the larger quantity of 
wool produced by good feeding, apart from the 
value of the grain consumed and transformed 
into mutton; while a still larger proportion of 
the profits will accrue from the manure 
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made by the sheep. Sheep are fattened fre- 
quently when the feeder receives in return bare- 
ly an equivalent for the fodder consumed. 
To some, it appears discouraging to tend a 
flock for six months, or more, and receive no 
remuneration for faithful services. The good 
feeder looks to the manure heap for his profit. 
He has given, perhaps, three or four hundred 
dollars worth of feed. The cost of the sheep 
and the feed, nearly equal their present value. 
Saving and applying judiciously all the 
manure thf the flock is capable of making, 
the amount of the next crop of grain will be so 
much augmented by the manure, that a fair 
compensation Will be realized for the care of 
the sheep. It will be difficult to make feeding 
mutton sheep pay, unless this plan of feeding 
coarse grain is adopted. If the manure is al- 
lowed to waste by evaporation, or to be carried 
away by rain, the most important source of 
profit is cut off, and feeding mutton sheep will 
be abandoned as unprofitable. Nevertheless, 
many of our most successful farmers find this 
branch of farm labor the most profitable man- 
ner of using the coarser products of the farm. 
After the sheep have been selected, arrange 
them in flocks of not over one hundred each, 
putting those nearly equal in size and strength 
together. Whenever ten, or more, small or 
weak sheep, rather thin in flesh, can be se- 
lected, confine them in a small enclosure where 
they can receive extra care, otherwise the 
stronger animals will rob them of their allow- 
ance; and instead of fattening, they lose flesh 
daily, early becoming “spring poor.” If no 
sheds have been provided and one has straw, 
let sides be made of two courses of rails, each 
course laid up like a straight fence, set two feet 
apart, and filled between and over head with 
straw. Sheep will endure intense cold if only 
kept dry and shielded from the winds. 
Next make straw-racks and grain-troughs. 
When straw is scattered on the ground, nearly 
one-third of it is soiled and rendered unfit 
for fodder. It is always better to feed a little 
hay and corn stalks daily, in addition to straw, 
than to confine a flock to only one kind of fod- 
der; and they will eat more strawin a day, 
when fed a few mouthfuls only of hay or corn- 
stalks, than when they receive straw only, 
and they will consume a much larger quantity 
of straw when fed one pound of grain with the 
straw. It cannot be expected that sheep will 
eat straw clean as if it were hay, even when it 
is bright. They will reject at least one-fourth, 
and sometimes more than that. It is essential 
to provide suitable racks so that they can select 
the best portion of the straw. The remainder 
should be removed at every foddering. 
Grain should be fed regularly, at stated times, 
and every animal should receive not less than 
one pound daily, which may all be fed at once, 
though it is better to give half the amount at 
two different times during the day—say the first 
thing in the morning, and the last at evening. 
Unground Indian corn and barley may be fed, 
though it is better to grind any kind of grain, 
when it is not necessary to haul it a long dis- 
tance and allow too much for toll. The best feed 
for fattening sheep is equal quantities of Indian 
meal and oil meal. When unground grain is 
fed it will be good economy to soak it at least 
24 hours previous to feeding. The most conye- 
nient way of daing this is to provide two or 
three tubs, each capable of containing one feed- 
ing. When a tubis emptied of grain, enough for 
another feeding is replaced. By this means 
none of the grain will be in the steep too long. 














In addition to the grain, every flock should 
have free access to pure water, without being 
compelled to obtain it at a distance. Roots are 
also conducive to the health of sheep, that are 
fed upon dry straw and grain. Apples are 
a good substitute for roots. Pine or hemlock 
boughs also will sometimes be eaten with great 
avidity, and tend to prevent the stretches. Free 
access to salt is another item that should not 
be neglected. If all these directions be care- 
fully observed, making mutton will furnish a 
paying employment for those farmers who are 
accustomed to do little or nothing in winter. 


To Husk Indian Corn Quickly. 








Husking Indian corn is an operation that re- 
quires not so much strength, as a nimble motion 
of the hands. It isaslow hard way to husk while 
standing, and to stoop down and pick up one 
ear at the time. Sitting in a chair is allowable 
only for the lame, and the lazy. The best posi- 
tion is the one that will bring a person nearest 
to his work. After the stook has been pulled 
down, a husker should drop on his knees, on 
that side of the stook, which will bring the right 
hand towards the buts. Then take a lapful, 
and settle back on his heels. <A relief position, 
equally good, is sitting on a block, or bundle of 
straw, and extending the legs. Place the basket 
at the buts of the stook. It is desirable to keep 
all the husks attached to the stalks; and those 
that are broken off, should be gathered in among 
the stalks, and bound up with them. Every 
husk and the silk should be stripped clean from 
the ears, as they look slovenly if left among the 
corn, and furthermore silk and husks are very 
choice materials for mice nests. The hands and 
fingers of a husker should always move rapidly. 
While one hand is tossing an ear to the basket, 
the other should reach another stalk, or gather 
up the husks. Two twitches and a jerk, made 
so quickly that a bystander can not discover 
how the ear was husked, is all that a good 
husker requires to strip an ear, break it off, and 
put it in the basket. It is just as easy, in fact 
far easier, for a neat husker to keep the buts 
of the stalks even, and the loose husks and 
leaves, which make the best fodder, all gathered 
in the inside of the bundles, than it is to have 
the sheaves Jong and misshapen. 





HUSKING PIN. 


When the husks tightly enclose ears, it is 
necessary to tear them open. If this is done 
with the thumb and finger nails, the fingers 
often become very tender, and a laborer will 
not be able to husk so much by a number of 
bushels in a day, as he otherwise would. To 
obviate such a difficulty, a husking pin is em- 
ployed which is here represented. It consists 
of a piece of hard, tough wood, or iron, about 
five inches long, and three-eighths of an inch in 
diameter, pointed, as in the figure, having a 
strip of leather on it, about three-fourths of an 
inch wide, put on when the leather is wet. Two 
grooves are filed in the pin, for holding the 
leather. The leather should be just long enough 
to slip over the two middle fingers. If the 
leather is too large, it will be constantly drop- 
ping off. We have usually made the pins of old 
fork tines, by filing. The point should not be left 








too sharp, lest by some inadvertent motion it 
wound the left hand; it should extend about 
an inch beyond the forefinger. In using the pin, 
hold the ear with the left hand, and with the 
right hafid thrust the point through the husks, 
at the tip, and grasp them on one side of the 
ear with the thumb and pin, and strip them with 
a quick jerk to the but. As the right hand goes 
down, the left thumb should .pass over the tip 
of the ear, taking the silk and the remainder of 
the husks; jerk them to the but end of the ear, 
when the left hand should grasp the stem, and 
the right hand the ear, and break it off. The 
husks should extend above the left hand, in 
order to protect it, for if the corn is broken off 
against the bare hand, the fiesh will soon be- 
come tender, blistered and sore. Some huskers 
wear a leather band, or glove, or mitten, with 
the end cut off, to give the protection which the 
husks thus held afford. The chief difficulty 
With slow huskers is, they husk without any 
system—in a kind of a hap-hazard way; and 
will often pass their hands up and down an ear 
several times before they get it husked. Their 
baskets and ears are too far from’them, and 
while throwing an car to the basket, and getting 
ready to husk another, an expert hand would 
have an ear or two husked. Beginners should 
be instructed in correct manipulation when 
husking. Then, if ears do not break off hard, a 
boy will husk as many bushels per day as a 
man. It is justas important toshow boys how 
to excel in such kinds of work, as it is to teach 
them how to use the cradle, scythe, or plow. 
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For the American Agriculturist. 


Fattening Turkies. 
—»— 

With turkey at forty cents a pound, it is a , 
matter of interest to the farmer to get as much 
of that commodity as possible into market. 
This used to be one of the best of farm crops 
when the birds were thought to be well sold at 
Christmas and Thanksgiving, for twelve and 
fourteen cents a pound. It can not be any 
thing else, when the price is multiplied by three. 
Turkey is at the top of the scale of high prices, 
and must be about the most profitable meat we 
can raise. Corn can be bought for a dollar a 
bushel, and it was frequently at that price when 
poultry was worth only a shilling a pound. 
Corn will make just as much flesh now as ever. 

One great advantage of this kind of stock is, 
that they mainly take care of themselves, and 
do their own foraging. After the young broods 
are fairly started, say a month old, they shift 
for themselves until the cool nights of autumn 
come on, when the fattening process should be- 
gin. Those make a mistake who put off the 
feeding later. At this time their feed of grass- 
hoppers, crickets, and other insects, which has 
so largely supplied their wants, begins to fall 
off. There is no objection to their roaming still 
and gathering what they can; we do not ap- 
prove of shutting them up. This will do very 
well for ducks and geese, but the turkey is a 
more enterprising bird, and it chafes his restless 
spirit to be confined in a pen, no matter how 
well he may be fed. The flocks will gather a 
good deal from the woods and fields, all through 
October and November, especially if mast is 
abundant. What is wanted, is that they should 
go to their roosts every night with full crops. 
As the insects drop off, their other food should 
be increased. At first they need only be fed at 
night. This will not prevent their excursions 
in the morning. They will make for their fa 
millar pastures as soon as they leave their perch 
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cs. Regular feeding will encourage them to 
come home early, and to roost near the farm 
buildings where they are safest. A ton or two 
of turkies is too much property in these days 
to have lying round loose. Encourage them to 
come at call and keep the flocks well in hand, 
As the weather grows colder, increase the 
feed and improve its quality. To promote thrift, 
nothing perhaps is better than boiled potatoes 
mashed up with oat or corn meal and given 
warm. To prevent wasting, these should be 
fed in troughs made for the purpose. The bird 
is a gross feeder and almost any thing that or- 
dinarily goes to the pig stye will be acceptable. 
IIe has, however, his decided tastes, and knows 
which side his bread is buttered as well as taller 
bipeds. He has an eagle eye for grain, oats, 
barley, buckwheat and corn, and all these may 
be given with decided advantage. His especial 
weakness is Indian corn, and his eye twinkles 
with delight at the sight of this golden grain. 
His flesh tells the story of his keeping. For 
the last six weeks of his life he should be plied 
with corm as the stundard diet. There is no 
cheating the consumer. <A lean bird is not the 
thing for forty cents a pound. Be honest, 
give him a plump corn fed fowl, and sleep with 
a thriving pocket and a good conscience, though 
the crib grows lean. CONNECTICUT. 


Right and Left-hand Plows. 
age 

The question has been repeatedly raised, and 

is again proposed by a correspondent, who asks 
which plow is better, the one with “a right 
hand, or left hand mold board?” There is no 
difference at all in the operation of the two, 
when the mold boards are of the same model, 
only reversed. The correspondent alluded to 
writes that he likes the left-hand plow the best, 
‘“‘ because the leader can travel in the furrow.” 
The leader can walk equally well in the furrow 
of a right-hand plow. The leader is by no 
means in the proper place, when in the furrow, 
if cither plow is inuse. A single leader should 
always walk as close to the furrow as possible. 
Then he will draw in the same line with the 
rear team. Left-hand plows possess no superi- 
ority, in any respect, over right-hand plows, nor 
are they inferior tothem. Any supposed superi- 
ority lies altogether in custom. A man-who has 
always used a left-hand plow, is quite disposed 
to denounce a right-hand one, as an awkward 
and inconvenient implement, and vice versa. 
ne 


Bells to Prevent Dogs Killing Sheep. 


O. I. Baker inquires “If he can cure his 
valuable dog of a propensity to chase sheep, 
and kill them?” Buckle a good sized bell 
under his neck, and he will never attempt to 
chase sheep. He will soon learn that, when he 
trots along, the tongue of the bell will make no 
noise. But, as soon as he starts on a run, his 
bell rings such aloud alarm as to make him 
desist from chasing sheep. A dog disposed to 
kill sheep moves still and slily, and a dog can 
not catch a sheep while moving on ‘a trot. 
Another effectual way is to buckle a strap 
around the dog’s neck with a light chain attach- 
ed, long enough to reach to his hind fegt, where 
it is fastened to a round billet of hard wood, 
about four inches in diameter, and 18 inches 
long. It is impossible for him to run with such 
a clog at his heels, while it will give him all the 
liberty that a dog needs ordinarily around the 
house or barn: Bells are sometimes attached to 
the necks of sheep to frighten dogs. This will 
be found effectual if cow bells be used instead 








of little tinkling ones that can scarcely be 
heard when a flock of sheep is running rapidly. 
There should be not less than ten bells in a flock 
of one hundrel sheep; and the feeble sheep— 
not the horned bucks anf strong wethers— 
should wear the bells, as dogs seldom attack 
such sheep. The feeble ones being left behind 
in the chase, would soon be overtaken by their 
pursuers, and fall an easy prey, if the strong 
and swift-footed carry the alarms. 
—_— —t 6 a oe 
Western Farming. 

We have heard again from our La Salle County, 
(Ill.,) correspondent, “ Western Boy,” and are 
sorry not to have room for his whole letter, 
instead of selecting those portions only which 
give a little light on Western Farming, and may 
therefore be useful to our readers.—He says: 

“The editor seems to think that because our 
soil is rich, if it is only half tilled it yields most 
bountifully, but in this he is mistaken. Crops 
here need cultivation just as much as they doin 
the East, and though we do not have to hoe our 
corn, it is because we know enough to harrow 
it just before it comes up, and then we give it 
three to five plowings, according to whether a 
man is lazy or not. (This is sometimes the case 
with eastern men, who will not plow their corn 
because it is not weedy.) Do not think because 
we raise big crops, we have no weeds, for there 
are fields here so overrun with weeds that it is 
impossible to raise even a middling good crop 
on them, and all along the roads and fences, 
and around our buildings it is nothing but 
weeds. I have seen weeds that came up after 
harvest, cut down with a machine in the fall 
before the land could be plowed. Some men can 
hardly hire a man to husk their corn, because 
itis so weedy. We do not [any longer?] move 
our stables to get away from the manure as you 
may suppose, but haul it all out on our land. 
The pasturage of our cattle is defined by a fence 
in some places already, but men do not think 
anything of driving cattle 100 or 200 miles, to 
the prairie. A man who cannot cultivate more 
than 80 acres here is called a lazy scamp.— 
‘C. S. W.,’ Scott County, Iowa, thinks we do 
not make anything on our crops. NowI would 
like to ask him, how men who have come West 
since the rise in the price of land, could have 
bought and paid for farms, if they did not make 
something off their crops; although land was 
$20 per acre, when corn was 15 cents per bushel, 
and some places even as low as 5 cents? And 
how does a man support a family of eight or ten 
children on 40 acres of land, if he does not make 
something on his crops? He says we need infor- 
mation on as many, though not the same, points 
as Eastern men. Now why don’t he give us in- 
formation on those points? He says we try to 
cultivate too much Jand; but I think there are 
few who do, and those are mostly eastern men 
who think all they have to do out West to make 
money, is to plant their crops, no matter how it 
is done, and that they will grow whether they 
get any cultivation or not.” 


Another letter on Western Farming comes to 
us from Scott Co., Iowa. It thus proceeds: 

“In the August number of the Agriculturist 
‘OC. 8. W.’ gives his ideas, to which we take 
not the slightest exception, unless it be as re- 
gards the brag and boast, and exaggeration of 
the two sections, East and West. To our mind, 
they are both right and both wrong in their ap- 
parent regard, each of the other, as a sort of semi- 
humbug—‘ good enough for those that like it.’ 
Most assuredly each section underatands itself, 





and exaggeration of any nature will not ultimate- 
ly avail anything. The West has much of which 
to boast, but it is a homely fact, that it does not 
invariably sustain its boastings in truth and 
practice. The East has but little, but much the 
longer end of the lever in fulfilment of its 
promises. Hence occasional hard times in the 
West; invariable good markets in the East; for 
many mouths make the market, while many 
bushels and railroads combine to make crops a 
drug. That the West, in soil, is immeasurably 
superior, no one in sanity will attempt to deny; 
nor will any one pretend to say aught against 
the fact of the better eastern farming, care and 
economy in every detail. Those of the East 
call us slovenly, extravagant, etc., because we 
do not rake our stubble, house our stock and 
implements, and often turn our hogs and cattle 
into the standing corn. And we of the West 
think it small business to grub around rocks 
and stumps, cut hay in fence corners, and 
measure out oats and corn to the horses. 
Truly ‘ circumstances alter cases.’ Give us as 
many men as we have acres, and you as many 
acres as you have men, and we will show you 
a balance sheet. We can learn, too, from the 
East many things that we should know, while 
the East can learn nothing save novelty and 
machinery from us, neither of practical benefit. 
“ And this fact, ‘Western Boy,’ does not seem 
to appreciate, for in the latitude of La Salle, 
Ill., he does not care for the Agricultwrist, there- 
fore he argues, that it will not do ‘ for the whole 
American continent.’ There are places, both in 
and out of Illinois, and we chance to know 
of several, that have not arrived at that envious 
distinction—that utopian sphere, in which men 
need know no more—characteristic of his vici- 
nity, if judged by his representations. There 
are places in the West, where plain, old fash- 
ioned people, in primitive ignorance, heed the 
teachings of the Agriculturist. There are sec- 
tions, in which men do farm, instead of scratch 
the ground, where the best method of loading 
manure, weaning calves, drawing hay, stacking 
grain, fattening hogs, housing stock, ete., do not 
come amiss to back nor pocket. The West 
need only take the advice needed by it, and we 
know that even ‘W.B.’ has taken hints and 
ideas from the Agriculturist, of more than infini- 
tesimal value to himself. <A lively picture and 
a true one is his, of driving home the cattle in 
the fall, rolling fat. He might have shown you 
the same cattle in winter, snowed up, shivering 
in the lee of straw-stacks, eating snow, or drink- 
ing water from ice holes, or white with sleet, 
picking their hay from out the mud and mire. 
The writer has seen cattle lying in their feed 
lot, completely covered with snow. Nature was 
more kind to them than the owner. Did the 
Agriculturist never say anything about warm 
quarters for stock, good breeds, or economical 
feeding? Did it never tell you how tomake any 
simple little implement, or contrivance to save 
laboror money ? Did it never tell you of ‘hum- 
bugs,’ describe grains, grasses, weeds, or insects, 
and did it never feed you from any of its 219 re- 
cipes for corn bread, etc.? I guess it did, West- 
ern Boy, and I guess it will, and does, do for other 
places, besides ‘alongside stone walls, amongst 
stumps, ditches,’ etc.—Respectfully, | «lee 





LivE AND Dreap Weicut or SHEEP.—We 
see it stated that the following English rule is 
tolerably accurate for sheep in fair order, not 
very fat. The weight of each (dressed) quarter 
is one seventh of the live weight, ¢. g, Ifasheep 
weighs 140 Ibs., the carcass will welgh 80 tbs, 
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repeatedly during the season. 
We find a great similarity in 
the construction of the factories, 
though in some cases old build- 





ings have been adapted to their 
present use, and are neverthe- 

















less quite convenient. The plan 
we give is drawn with some 
modifications from one which 
has done service in the Agricul- 
tural Transactions of New York 
and Maine, and represents with 
sufficient accuracy the general 
arrangements of many of the 
smaller establishments which 
are scattered over the central 
counties of this State. A good 
location must of necessity be 
conveniently situated in rela- 
tion to the farms from which the 











milk is tocome; and it must 
have a good supply of running 
water, the colder the better, 
(for if sufficiently cold the ice 
house is often dispensed with.) 

The necessary buildings, or 
apartments, for they may all be 
under one roof, are the factory 











(A) in which are the curd vats, 
with a press-room (B) attached, 
and a curing house (C). Besides 
these, we usually find an ice 
house, an engine room, a wood- 
shed, and hog pens. The vats 











The Associated Dairy or Cheese Factory 
System. 
—_—o 

We have long sought an opportunity to visit, 
s0 as to inspect somewhat minutely, some of 
the cheese districts where the Factory system 
has met with so much favor, and have recently 
had the gatisfaction of so doing. The cheese 
factories exist chiefly in the central counties in 
New York, in those of Northern Ohio, and to a 
considerable extent in Canada. We visited es- 
tablishments in Lake County, O., a year or more 
ago, and recently in Onondaga and Oneida 
Counties in this State, and add our testimony to 
that of others in regard to the general satisfac- 
tion which the system gives, as at present con- 
ducted. The farmers we conversed with at 
the State Fair and elsewhere, are agreed that 
a great saving of labor to themselves and their 
families is effected, and that they realize larger 
and surer profits. The dairymen are well satis- 
fied with their remuneration, which is from 1c 
to 14 cts. per pound of cheese made, weighed at 
the time of sale. They are able to pay good 
wages to their employees. The course usually 
pursued is briefly as follows: The factory is 
owned by the dairyman; he provides the labor 
—usually that of men and women in about 
equal proportions, including his own. He owns 
also all the dgiry furniture, vats, hoops, presses, 
, ete., etc. Those who furnish the milk, provide 
’ all those articles that are consumed in the using, 
rennet, salt, bandages, boxes, firewood, etc. 
These are bought by the dairyman, and the ac- 
counts audited by a committee of the “ patrons.” 
The milk is weighed when received, and each 
patron credited with what he furnishes. Sus- 
pected samples are tested by taste, color, and 
by the hydrometer and cream measurer. When 
the cheese is ready for market it is usually sold 
by a committee of the patrons, and this is done 








(V,) are usually about 15 feet 
long by 3 in width, and are ar- 
ranged conveniently near a window on one side 
of the factory, to which the milk wagons can 
approach upon a raised roadway. At this win- 
dow is a large can upon a platform scales. The 
wagons must stand high enough for the milk to 
flow easily into this can, when it is weighed 
and then drawn off into the vats. The weigher’s 
desk (d@) stands by the side of the scale. 


The vats are arranged so as to allow a stream of 
cold water to flow around each, which keeps the 
night’s milk coo] until morning, and after the 
addition of the morning’s milk, the cold water 
being shut off, the steam is let on, which rap- 
idly raises the temperature of the water on the 
outside of the vats, and of the milk itself to the 
point deemed most desirable for the addition of 
the rennet. In very hot weather blocks of 
ice are put into the night’s milk to keep the 
temperature low enough to prevent cream from 
rising, and to keep the milk sweet. The water 
flows off from the opposite ends of t&e vats, 
near the centre of the room, and the whey is 
drawn off here also, and that from the vats, 
from the “sink,” (S,) and from the presses, all 
flows off ina channel beneath the floor to the 
whey vats, which should be such a distance 
from the building that the odor of the sour 
whey is not perceived. The floors should also 
be so constructed that water will flow to the 
centre or to some scupper-holes, so that they 
may easily bekept sweet andclean. The “sink” 
in which the curd is strained, worked and salt- 
ed, is on wheels, and rolls in a track to the 
presses. The press-room is connected by a plat- 
form with the curing house, so that the cheeses 
may be moved on a truck from the presses to 
the “racks.” "We show a perpendicular section 
of one story of the curing house, showing the 
cheeses on the racks or “ ranges,” which are ar- 
ranged as shown in the plan (C) A shed to 
cover the milk wagons in case of rain, is shown 






















both in the plan of the factory (A) and in the 
elevation of the same. The whey is in part fed 
to hogs upon the ground, and in part removed 
by the farmers, each one being allowed to take 
a certain quantity, in proportion to the milk he 
furnishes, or to keep a certain number of hogs 
at the factory. The former practice is better, 
for the hogs fed at home get a greater variety 
of food, and make much better pork. 
et © ep ‘ 
How to Handle Shovels. 

Few men, comparatively, understand how to 
use a shovel having either a long, or a short 
handle, without producing great fatigue in a 
short period of time. When a man thrusts his 
shovel into a heap of earth, by a violent swing 
of his body and arms, the fatigue produced by 
the exercise of the muscles, which are used in 
such a movement, will be greater than the ex- 
haustion resulting from the expenditure of 
strength required to raise the earth after the 
blade of the shovel has been thrust in, The 
engraving will furnish a correct idea of the best 
way to use a short-handled shovel, in order to 
thrust it into the material to be shoveled, with 
the least fatigue. The hand holding the hilt is 
placed against the side of one knee, when, by 
simply throwing the body forward without 
moving either foot, the blade will be driven its 
entire length into the dirt. This motion of the 
body will produce very little fatigue, when com- 
pared with the other mode just alluded to. 
Still, we do not recommand working with a 
short handle shovel; it can be done with a long- 
handled shovel with far less fatigue. When 
using a shovel with a long handle, the fatigue 
of the muscles that do the shoveling, is greater 
than of those moving the body. On the con- 
trary, when a shovel with a short handle is 





used, the muscles of the body are fatigued. 
Thus the strength expended in using a short 
handled shovel, is not economically laid out, for 
it is an established rule that labor performed 
should produce the fatigue, and not the wielding 
of the too]. Our artist has given the workman 
much too short a shovel, but it illustrates well 
enough the point we would impress. 
 entcitenagconseieeeineael 
Frost, even if very slight, injures squashes 
and pumpkins. Carrots are damaged seriously 
by a frost that freezes the ground. Beets and 
rutabagas will bear but little more, losing 
especially in sweetness. Cabbages, celery and 
turnips may be exposed when water will freeze 
?|. inch thick and not be injured unless they are 
thawed out rapidly by the warm gun. 
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Getting Rid of Couch o: Quack Grass. 
(Triticum repens.) 
~- -O- 

L. 8. Phillips, Onondaga Co., N. Y., inquires 
of the Agriculturist : “How can I best subdue 
an acre now filled with Quack grass?” Bg 
“‘Quack-grass ” our correspondent undoubtedly 
means Couch-grass, 7’riticwm repens. The com- 
mon name accepted by European and American 
authorities is Couch-grass, and though in some 
localities it is called by other names, such as 
Quack, Quick, Quitch, and Twitch, we prefer to 
adhere to the established name, Couch-grass. If 
the grass has taken complete possession of the 
soil—as it usually does in a few years—thus 
forming a tough, thick and dense mass of large 
roots, the quickest way of exterminating it 
is the following: Plow the land ten inches 
deep, in late autumn, with a strong plow that 
will turn a deep and wide furrow.—The plow 
should run beneath most of the roots, in order 
to turn up the entire mass to the influences of 
winter. If the ground is plowed with a Michi- 
gan sod plow, or any other plow having a 
“skim plow” on the same beam—like Allen’s 
Cylinder plow—a strong team will be required, 
as any plow will draw heavily when the share 
runs through, and not below the roots. The 
plow should have a sharp share, and a long 
coulter, with a sharp point and edge. Other- 
wise it will be impracticable to plow ground 
well that is full of the tough roots. If the 
plowing is not well performed, it may as well 
not be done at all, because, no poor plowing 
will ever exterminate Couch-grass. If there are 
stones or other obstructions in the soil to throw 
out the plow, thus making balks, the plowman 
must back and break them all up. 

As soon as the young grass begins to give a 
green appearance to the field, the next spring, 
take a good cultivator, having sharp teeth, and 
cultivate the ground well every two weeks, un- 
til it is time to sow buckwheat, when three 
pecks per acre should be put in. It will be of 
little use to harrow the ground, as harrow teeth 
will not cut off the young grass. As soon as 
the buckwheat is cut and set up in stooks, cul- 
tivate the ground twice, thoroughly, and contin- 
ue to do so as often as the grass grows 3 or 4 
inches high, till winter. The stooks of buck- 
wheat may best be removed from the cultivated 
ground in order to keep the grass subdued 
while the buckwheat is curing. 

The next season, if much yet remains in 
the soil, summer fallow the ground, and rake 
out the roots with a couch-grass rake, represent- 








ed by the accompanying il- 
lustration. The head is made 
of a piece of hard wood, 4 
or 5 feet long, by 4 inches 
square; in this is set a 
tongue, braced with two 
strong iron rods to hold it 
firmly, as represented. Some 
old worn out plow will fur- 
nish a set of handles, the 
lower ends of which should 
be beveled and bolted to the 
upper side of the head ; fast- 
en an iron brace on the un- 
der side of each. The teeth 
are made of the best Swedish 
iron, 1"|2 inches wide, by *|s 
of an inch thick, drawn to 
a point, and hammered to 
a coulter edge on the for- 
ward side. The upper ends 

* are made with a strong nut 
and shoulder-brace, as represented by the en- 
larged figure of a tooth, at the right hand side of 
the engraving. The teeth are about ten inches 
long below the head, The holes for the shank 
should be bored *|, of an inch from the for- 
ward side of the head, and the holes to receive 
the rounded end of the tooth brace should be 
only 1 inch deep, so that the ends of the braces 
will extend to the bottom against the solid 
wood. If there are roots of trees and stumps, 
or fast stones in a field, the teeth may be made 
heavier; although with careful usage, the size 
designated will make the rake heavy enough 
and sufficiently strong. The hilts of the handles 
should be so low that a man can stand erect 
and just grasp them with his hands, when the 
teeth are in the ground and the end of the 
tongue as high as the neck-yoke. If the handles 
are too high, it will be much harder work to 
hold the rake and to lift it, when the mass of 
roots is to be dropped. 

Before using such a rake, the ground must be 
plowed as directed, in order to allow the sod 
sufficient time to decay. Let the roots be drop- 
ped in windrows, and then raked in large bunch- 
es. They contain much starch and are excel- 
lent hog feed, and may be so used, or hauled 
together in big heaps to rot for manure, in- 
stead of dropping them in the highway. Where 
the ground can not be reached, near stumps, etc., 
with the horse rake, it should be spaded, and 
the roots hauled out with potato hooks, If 
the soil is mellow and the sod -well rotted, a 
wheel hay rake, with iron teeth will operate 
well, though not as effectually as the rake 
made for the purpose, as here described. 
om 

Amount of Seed Wheat for an Acre. 

—e— 

Every wheat plant requires for its fair devel- 
opment an area of about 16 square inches, or a 
piece of ground 4 inches square. There are in 
an acre of land 43,560 square feet. Each square 
foot contains 9 of these 4-inch squares, hence is 
capable of sustaining 9 wheat plants ; and so we 
have 392,040 as the number of wheat plants 
that will grow advantageously on an acre of 
good land. Ina bushel of wheat with kernels 
of fair size, there are about 650,000 grains. If 
these be uniformly distributed over one acre, 
there will be about 15 kernels on every square 
foot, or a fraction more than 9 square inches, or 
an area of 8 inches square, for each kernel. Did 
the wheat plant produce only one stalk and 
head, this would not be too thick. But, as we 
may expect every plant to tiler that is, produce 








from 1 to5, 10, or more stems, if all these ker- 
nels should grow, the straw would be so thick 
that the ears of wheat would be short and small, 
and the grain also of a diminutive size. But, 
in practice, we find that there is a failure some- 
where; for if we use no more seed, the grain will 
not stand thick enough on the ground. What 
then becomes of the seed?—and how much 
must we use? Much depends on the size of 
the kernels, the number that will vegetate, the 
condition of the soil, and the manner of putting 
in the seed. Some kernels often are nearly 
twice as large as others. When kernels are 
small, of course less seed is required, and vice 
versa. If the grain has been threshed with a 
machine which has bruised the kernels, more 
seed is necessary than if threshed with a flail 
or whipped out, which is the best way to thresh 

for seed. When it is put in with a good drill, 

less seed will be required than if sowed broad- 
cast. When the soil is rich, an acre will require 
less seed than if the ground is in a poor state of 
fertility, for the richer the soil is, the more the 
plants will tiller. One bushel of good seed per 
acre, well put into a rich soil, is enough. Mak- 

ing suitable allowances for imperfections al- 

luded to, it is advisable to increase the amount 
sometimes to 24 bushels per acre. Usually 
about 2 bushels is the advisable quantity. If 
plants have room to tiller when the soil is fer- 

tile, thin seeding will yield as much as thick. 


The Stable Brush Broom. 


Every man who has a stable and who values 
neatness, should have a good brush broom for 
sweeping the floor, after the bulk of the manure 
has been removed with a fork. The engraving 
accompanying 
this article will 
furnish the rea- 
der with a cor- 
rect notion of 
such a broom. 
The head piece 
should beabout 
16 inches long, 
and 1} inches 
square, with a 
rake or other 
handle set in it. 
Holes, bored 
alternately in 
two rows, pass 
through _ the 
head, asshown, 
and into each 
some sprigs of 
straight bush are crowded, and fastened with 
shingle nails driven through the head. The 
brush of birch or beech trees, or of iron-wood, 
or small sprouts from apple trees, will make 
an excellent broom, which will be found very 
convenient for many other purposes. In- 
stead of the brush, pieces of small rattan may 
be used. When the brush is worn out, thestubs 
can be driven out, and new pieces inserted. 
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BRUSH BROOM. 


a 
—— 


How to Plow Wet Ground in Autumn, 
_o 

All wet ground ought to be underdrained; 
then it can be plowed and worked at any desir- 
able time. Through lack of labor and means, 
it is seldom practicable to do in one season 
all the draining that should be done, and many 
fields must be plowed and cultivated where the 
soil is decidedly too wet. It is well to know 











in what manner to best plow such wet fields, 
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When the surface is nearly level, cut the fur- 
rows in the direction for carrying off the surface 
water most readily, or up and down the great- 
est descent. But when there is so much slope 
that the water will form gullies by its rapid 
flow, the furrows should always be made along 
the side of the slope, instead of up and down, 
in order to carry off the water slowly, and thus 
avoid washing away soil with it. 

When wet ground is plowed, as it often is, 
without reference to the points alluded to, and 
with wide lands, without opening the middle 
farrows, the soil often becomes so thoroughly 
saturated with water that it runs together be- 
fore spring, like sand and lime in mortar, fre- 
quently settling firmer than before it was plowed. 
Thus all the efficacy of the fall plowing is lost. 

The representation of the manner of plowing 
wet ground in late autumn, which accompanies 
this article, is designed to show how to turn the 
ridges, and the way of finishing the middle fur- 





METHOD OF PLOWING WET GROUND. 


rows, at a small outlay of labor, so as to effect 
partial drainage. When the ground is covered 
with sod, the first furrow-slice (A) must neces- 
sarily be turned flat. Beneath it, the soil can- 
not be broken up. The second furrow-slice (B) 
may be turned like the first, though it is better 
to run the plow so closely to A, that the slice 
B will lap on A, as represented. Now, in order 
to make the next slice (C) fall against A, at the 
proper inclination, it must be about half as deep 
as it is wide. The same is true of the slice D. 
Both of these must be shallow furrows. After 
they are both turned, as indicated, run the plow 
again in the same furrows, in order to make 
them as deep as the ground is to be plowed. 
The ridge is now laid out, and the furrow is 
prepared to receive the slices (Z, F’) of full size, 
at about the inclination and lap shown. Now 
adjust the plow to cut half as deep as the width 
of the slices. This size of slice will turn well. 
The ridges should be formed from 15 to 20 feet 
wide; and when the lands are marked out, the 
distance should be measured with a pole, at 
both ends, so that the plot will “finish up” 
evenly, without some furrow-slices running out, 
which would prevent doing the work neatly. 
In finishing a land, leave a.strip of unplowed 
ground about nine inches wide, the entire length 
of the middle furrow. Then remove the gauge 
wheel, and adjust the plow to run an inch 
deeper than usual. Always turn this last fur- 
row-slice when the team travels down the slope, 
as it will roll over much more readily when the 
plow is going down hill. The same is true of the 
slice B, which is more difficult to turn than A. 
Ifa plowman desires to make a neat job, he must 
observe these apparently unimportant rules. 
After the lands are finished, run the plow 
two, three, or more times, as needed, in each 


dead furrow,.turning the earth towards the | 
ridges, for the purpose of deepening the chan- | 





| nel for carrying off the water. After the plow- 
ing is finished, shovel out the loose earth, scat- 

tering it over the ridges on each side, like a 

top-dressing. These dead furrows should be 

kept open until the next spring; and if the 
_ ground should be plowed again, plow length- 
| wise of the ridges. If the sod is not thorough- 
| ly rotted, use the cultivator only, without at- 
tempting to plow the ground. By keeping these 
dead furrows well shoveled out, so that the 
water will settle into them and run off quickly, 
wet ground may be tilled much earlier in spring, 
and cultivated in a much more satisfactory 
manner, than if plowed in the usual way. 

Burying Roots in a Pit. 
— 

The most convenient way to secure turnips, 
carrots, and potatoes during winter is, to make 
an excavation near a good underdrain, or on 
some dry knoll, where no water will stand, even 


at those seasons of the year 








when the ground is very wet, 
and after filling the pit, and 
heaping the roots up in a 
sharp ridge, to cover the 
whole with straw, boards 
and earth. The excavation 
should be about 4 or 5 feet 
wide, from one to two feet 
deep, according to the drain- 
agey and of the needed length. 
Our practice has been to 
= make the pit parallel, and 
* close to a tile drain, which 

will carry away all the wa- 

ter. The pit may be directly 
over a tile drain ; but, if the drain is made with 
stones, the pit should be so far from the drain, 
that rats and mice can not dig upwards from 
the drain into the pit, and haul down earth 
so as to obstruct the watercourse. Ifa drain 


be." 



































is 24 feet deep, the pit may be dug 2 feet deep. 
The illustration represents a transverse sec- 
tion of a pit of carrots, piled as steeply as they 
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ING ROOTS. 


PIT FOR BURY 


will lie conveniently. A layer of straw about 
4 inches deep has been spread evenly over 
the roots, and then the whole covered with 
boards, as shown. Another layer of straw and 
a thin covering of earth are put on to secure 
them till the ground freezes, after which the 
earth should be increased to not less than 6 
inches deep over the entire pit, to keep the 
roots from freezing in our latitude. In some 
localities, the earth should be not less than one 
foot deep. If animals of any kind disturb the 
earth on the pit, cover it with pieces of old rails, 
etc. We cut the boards, nailing them at the 
top as indicated by the figure, so that all the 
roots may be removed at one end of the pit, 
one load at a time, in winter, without exposing 
those that remain to the frost, We formerly 














placed ventilators 6 feet apart, in the tops of 
long pits, and also made pits without ventila- 
tors, but were never able to perceive any 
difference in the vegetables when taken out. 





— <——=4 @ pe > 
Potatoes Planted under Straw, in both 
Autumn and Spring.—The Crop doubled. 


a 
In a letter containing many good hints for us 
and our readers, Mr. Isidor Plaquet, of Madison 
Co., Ill., makes some very interesting statements 
about his method of raising potatoes, which we 
translate from the French, in which our cor- 
respondent writes most conveniently : 

“T have devoted myself,” he goes on to say, “to 
the culture of potatoes for the past ten years, and 
for the past three years have grown them only 
under straw and with great success. We in the 
West have a great deal of straw which we have 
been accustomed to burn, and I have found this 
means of using it profitable. I plant a part of 
my potatoes late in autumn, in November if 
possible, and the restin spring. When I thresh 
my wheat, I do not stacl» the straw, for the 
moister it is the better, even if decayed, and draw 
it near the place where I shall plant potatoes. 
Those planted in autumn and those planted in 
spring are side by side, separated sufficiently to 
allow a wagon to pass between. I never burn 
straw. When I plant in autumn, I have only to 
draw the old straw to one side; if it is too rot- 
ten, I plow it in, as it is good manure. When 
there is not sufficient old straw, add new. In 
autumn I cover the potatoes 2 to 4 inches deep, 
never less than 2, and I place over them two 
feet of straw, well trodden down; then some 
sticks are put here and there upon the straw to 
keep high winds from blewing it away. 

“Planting in spring, I cover the potatoes 
about an inch, and put on one foot of straw, as 
is done by H. Holbrook, whose report was giv- 
en in the Agriculturist for January, 1865. I 
choose for my potatoes a field with a gentle in- 
clination, so that’they will not rot, and a south- 
ern exposure, if possible, for those planted in 
autumn. I plant in beds only 3 or 4 yards wide, 
the beds separated sufficiently to allow a cart to 
pass between them. This is in order not to be 
obliged to pass over them with teams, as that is 
very injurious to potatoes planted under straw. 
I pulverize the earth thoroughly, and then plow 
furrows as close as I can and not have them 
interfere. I drop the potatoes about 6 inches 
apart and cover with the hoe. It is not well to 
delay putting on the straw; a rain may come 
and harden the soil, and the lighter this is kept 
the better for the potatoes, In autumn we only 
lift the straw with a fork and fill the baskets. 

“What are the advantages of this method? 
Quantity and quality vary with me as well as 
with those who follow the old method, but to 
say I get regularly about as much again as by 
the old plan, is not an exaggeration. In times 
of drouth one is certain to have a crop, if he has 
not been too sparing of the straw. Last year 
(1864) almost all my neighbors who did not 
plant under straw had no potatoes on account 
of the drouth, while upon about half an acre 
(a part of which were planted in November, 
1863, and the others in the spring of 1864) I 
harvested 80 bushels of the finest potatoes, not 
counting those which had been used for the 
table, from the middle of June until autumn. 
Those of this year (1865) are doing well, not- 
withstanding the rain. In fall planting there 
are two causes of failure: under an insufficiency 
of straw the potatoes will freeze, and they will rot 
if planted in low ground. Last fall I made an 
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experiment, using one foot of straw at one end 
of my field. The potatoes were almost all 
frozen, while those escaped which were covered 
with two feet of straw. The preceeding autumn 
I used only a foot of straw and the potatoes 
were not frozen, but the straw was fine, having 
been used before, and the abundant snow kept 
the cold from penetrating. There is no risk in 
using 2 feet of straw well trodden down (old 
straw is preferable). Make a good furrow on 
each side of the field to carry off the water, and 
connect the furrows across at the upper part of 
the field. There is no danger if the earth is 
dry when you plant, and is not too much trod- 
den. They are more difficult to dig than those 
planted in spring, but there are more of them.” 


—— rn 9 nee 
Binding the Shocks of Corn Fodder. 


——~o—— 

After the ears have been husked, and the 
stalks bound in sheaves, and set up in round 
shocks, it is difficult to bind them as tightly as 
the tops should be to turn rain well. To facili- 
tate this operation, we have been accustomed 
to use a shock binder, represented by the figure. 
This consists of a strip of hard wood (A), 20 
inches long, 1 inch thick, and 4 inches wide. 
At each end of A, an inch hole is bored for a 
rope (0), about 11 feet long, and *|, of an inch 
in diameter. A knot 
in one end prevents 
it slipping through 
the hole. A wind- 
lass (B) is made of 
a piece of hard and 
tough wood, 2'|s 
feet long, turned or 
shaved round, and 
pointed, as repre- 
sented by the figure. 
The largest part of 
the tapered portion 
of the windlass 
should be 1], inches in diameter, made to turn 
easily, but fitting closely in a hole in the middle 
of the piece A; the crank should be about one 
foot long. In use, put the piece, A, against 
the side of the shock where it is to be bound. 
Thrust the windlass through the hole in the 
same, and horizontally into the stalks, Then 
carry the end of the rope around the shock, put 
it through the hole in the end of A, wrap it 
around the end of the crank and wind it up un- 
til tight enough. Fasten the crank with a cord 
to the end of A, and bind the shock with a 
straw band, which will hold the stalks after the 
rope is removed, although it would not bestrong 
enough to draw them up as tightly as the rope 
will. Two or three other bands should then be 
put on above this, which can be drawn up 
sufficiently tight without the windlass. 


———s- et 9 ee 
Storing Unthreshed Buckwheat. 


—— Ques 

Sometimes buckwheat cannot all be secured 
before the middle of November, or even later. 
The weather is so unfavorable that it is im- 
practicable for some farmers, with their limited 
helpers, to thresh more than a small portion of 
their crop, before long storms of rain, and some- 
times snow, will interrupt threshing in the field. 
When there is an abundance of barn room, as 
soon as the straw is sufficiently cured and dry, 
a good way is, to get in, in one day, much more 
than can be threshed, to put it in a mow, or 
hay loft, and let it remain there till a cold, freez- 
ing day in winter, when the grain will thresh 








perfectly well. Should there be a few bunches 
which are not cured sufficiently to be put ina 
large mow, they should be pitched on a scaffold 
over-head, where they will cure without injur- 
ing the grain. The better way, however, is, to 
sort the stooks or bunches in the field, leay- 
ing those that are not thoroughly cured for the 
top of the mow, or one load may be put in 
on poles, or timbers resting on the large beams 
of the barn. As there is a much larger quan- 
tity of succulent matter in buckwheat straw 
than in the straw of other grain, the middle of 
the bunches must be examined carefully to see 
that the straw is well cured, or the mow will 
heat and spoil the grain. When there is not 
barn room, buckwheat may be stored in long 
stacks, say 10 to 12 feet wide, covered with a 
roof of boards slanting only in one direction. 
When a mow or stack is more than ten feet 
wide, if there is any apprehension that the 
straw will heat, a number of ventilating holes 
should be made in various parts of the mow. 
This may be done by placing barrels where 
ventilators are required, which may be drawn 
upwards half their length, as often as the sur- 
face of the mow is even with the top end of the 
barrels. Should the mow rest on a tight floor, 
a board may be taken upga hole sawed through 
it, or several 2-inch holes bored, through which 
a current of air may rise in the ventilators, and 
thus carry away the dampness that would ac- 
cumulate in the middle of the mow. 


Breeding Trout. 

The article on trout breeding last month, in 
which our artist and engraver did themselves 
so much credit by the beautiful portraits, 
was, a3 it happened, brought to a very sudden 
termination. Nevertheless, it must have served 
to awaken interest in many minds in this, which 
bids fair, in good locations, to become a very 
profitable industry. The observations which 
form the basis of the article in the last number, 
and of this, were made at an establishment of 
comparatively recent date, but yet the success 
of which warrants all we have said. We may 
add, that the ponds are well adapted to the 
sport of fly fishing, and this privilege is let to a 
Waltonian Club, for a very handsome sum an- 
nually—the amount of fish which may be taken 
monthly being limited to a reasonable num- 
ber, and the sportsmen required to fish only in 
certain parts of the pond, and we believe re- 
stricted to fly-fishing. The income received not 
only covers all current expenses and improve- 
ments, but has already gone far towards reim- 
bursing the original outlay. This fact is 
mentioned that it may encourage private action, 
by the anticipation of a good income from this 
source, and also that clubs may take the matter 
in hand and secure for their members and 
friends an agreeable and exciting sport, to say 
nothing of the hundreds of pounds of this most 
delicious fish that might find their way to 
market at 40 cts. per pound, which is the pre- 
sent price in this city. 

A particular description of the trout is un- 
necessary. All fish of the genus Salmo, of 
which the noble Salmon (Salmo salar) is the type, 
may be readily distinguished by the soft, fleshy, 
rayless fin between the dorsal or back fin and 
the tail. They are without exception excellent 
table fish, but in this respect none, not even the 
salmon, excels the brook trout (Salmo fontinalis) 
which is, in our opinion, the best of all fish. 

We ought to say something of the enemies of 
the trout and of thetrout breeder. First, poach- 











ers—these must be summarily dealt with, and if 
the law can not be brought to bear to check 
depredations, then with dogs, man-traps, etc., 
every man has aright to protect himself. Next, 
muskrats often do great mischief to the dams, 
embankments, and probably also to the fish, 
sluggish and benumbed by the cold in winter. 
Aquatic fowls of all kinds—ducks, and all the 
waders, snipe, herons, etc.—must be entirely ex- 
cluded from the breeding ditches. This at the 
ponds referred to, is done by covering the ditch- 
es with brush ; lattice-work of laths answers a 
good purpose, and both afford that great desid- 
eratum, partial shade and seclusion during the 
breeding season. Eels are very destructive of 
the spawn and young fry, and they must be 
excluded from the ponds and reserves at all haz- 
ards. Doubtless, also, catfish, mudpouts or bull- 
heads, as they are variously called, would be 
almost equally injurious. Mr. F. has found 
that certain water beetles catch and devour 
many young fish, and they are assisted by the 
larve of the dfagon flies, and perhaps other in- 
sects which are common in clear streams. 


We may perhaps learn as well from our friend’s 
mistakes as from his successes. It is quite im- 
portant that there should be natural shade 
upon the brooks and ponds during the summer, 
otherwise the water becomes warm and uncon- 
genial to the fish, and a certain rank vegetation, 
called Frogspittle, springs up in the shallow 
and warm parts. The most agreeable shade is 
that of forest trees, but unfortunately Mr. F. 
cut these all off in clearing up and grading 
about his ponds, so that now he is temporarily 
supplying shade,by means of white water lilies, 
planted in the shallow parts, and near the edges. 
By these he will probably gain both ends—viz. : 
shade and a cooler temperature, with the ex- 
pulsion of the frogspittle and similar plants. 





Labor Saving—Labor Making. 


Labor saving implements were once thought 
to be destructive to the interests of the working 
man, just in proportion as, they saved the 
drudgery of labor. This seems reasonable at 
first, but a little thought will correct the er- 
ror. How then do the farm laborers, thrown 
out of work by the introduction of improved 
implements, ultimately find work? Plainly by 
the increased amount of tillage which horse 
power, machinery and tools make possible in 
the country. In a section where all the soil is 
under cultivation of some kind, it will lead to 
more thorough systems of farming. In the case 
of our own country, it leads to the faster ex- 
tension of civilization westward, the rapid sub- 
jugation of wild lands, and the better cultivation 
of that already under the plow. For instance, 
the Western grain grower, who now devotes 
75 to 150 acres to corn and other grain crops, 
with the meager facilities of thirty years ago, 
could not have managed one-fourth part that 
amount in a similar manner. This increase of 
agriculture, not only keeps good the original 
numbér of farm laborers, but creates a new de- 
mand for laborers in every other field of in- 
dustry. More ships and railroads are required 
for transportation, more manufacturing estab- 
lishments, more mechanics to construct these, 
and men to manage them, more miners, machin- 
ists, etc. In fact, the whole body politic thus 
receives vital refreshment from every really 
labor-saving invention. This is a forcible illus- 
tration of the fact that whatever fairly ad- 
vances tlie interests of one class, becomes a 
benefit to all classes in the community. 
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Inspection of Animals Destined for 


Slaughter. 
ilpicne 

The spirited engraving which we here pre- 
sent is of a scene which occurs nowhere in this 
country. It represents a quay in London, where 
cattle from the crowded barges in the river 
are being landed, and each one, as it arrives 
upon the dock, undergoes the careful examina- 
tion of the veterinary inspector. The preva- 
lence of the cattle plague excites interest in this 
subject in the public mind, and so the Lllus- 
trated London News, from which we copy the 
picture, takes this opportunity to show its read- 
ers what the system of inspection is and how it 
works. To us in America it serves as a remind- 
er that here we have nothing of the kind, except 
the vague fear of punishment for committing 
certain very illy defined crimes, provided they 
be proved to have been wilfully committed, 
which it is very hard to do. 

We have no doubt, indeed we have the knowl- 
edge, that cattle, sheep and swine exhausted by 
cruel treatment, lack of water or food, hard 
driving, etc., or sick from any cause, and likely 
to die, are killed, and, if the blood will only 
flow, their flesh is sold in the open market, To 
the dishonest butcher or drover, while life re- 
mains there is hope, and this hope is not always 
extinguished by the (un)natural death of the poor 
famished, heated exhausted beast, for there is 
many a low meat store in this city where fresh 
meat, full of blood, and fairly oozing disease at 
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EXAMINING ANIMALS ARRIVING AT MARKET.— Z£ygraved for the American Agriculturist. 


every pore, may be seen offered forsale. Nor | 
is it only in our large cities that this great | 
wrong exists, for where hogs are driven in on 
foot from the country surrounding some of 
the great packing houses at the West, wag- 
ons follow the drove, and the weakare picked | 
up, the dying killed and taken up also, and | 
the dead undergo the farce of throat cutting, | 
etc., and are cared for in the same way. No | 
doubt, also, all, in the shape of extra or prime | 
mess pork, are finally eaten—with what conse- | 
quences no one can accurately determine. | 

| 

| 

| 


The need of well educated veterinarians is 
becoming daily more urgent, that when public 
opinion is educated up to demanding the thor- 
ough inspection of animals destined for slaugh- | 
ter, the men may be upon the ground. This 
gives us another opportunity to commend the 
profession of the veterinary surgeon to young 
men who are making choice of an employment, 
for which a course of study is essential, and 
where honor and profit will reward application. 


_——— <( — eg @ 


Well-bred Animals, 


One of the advantages of thorough-bred stock 
is, that it furnishes the breeder a foundation so 
to speak, upon which he can gradually build up 
a flock or herd to his own ideal of useful- 
ness. In thorough-bred animals certain pre- 
vailing characteristics have become so strong- 
ly developed and thoroughly confirmed, that | 














| law “that like begets like.” 
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the transmission of them to their posterity be- 
comes almost an absolute certainty. There jis 
no danger therefore, in their case, of losing 
these general excellences, while the undesirable 
qualities are being slowly but surely bred out 
by a judicious pairing of animals. The princi- 
ples of good breeding depend upon the simple 
The same peculi- 
arity existing in both parents, will almost cer- 
tainly exhibit itself in the offspring, perhaps still 
more conspicuously. If the parents possess di- 
verse or opposite qualities, other things being 
equal, the offspring may be expected to repre- 
sent the mean. By the use of these simple 
principles, wonderful changes can be wrought 
in any kind of stock, without going outside of 
its own variety, or even family. In this man- 
ner, the Spanish sheep have been changed in 
their many essential features by breeders in this 
country. Bya similar process we know that 
Bakewell, of England, gave to the Leicesters 
their peculiar merit as mutton sheep, and in like 
manner, cattle, hogs, poultry, and other kinds 
of domestic animals have been bred so as to 
form varieties with fixed characteristics. On 
the other hand, let the attempt be made with 
mongrels, and the breeder can not be sure that 
the characteristics of either parent will appear 
in the offspring; or that the increase of differ- 
ent years will bear any great resemblance to 
each other. All hopes therefore, of establishing 
a desirable uniformity in stock in this case, are 
at an end, or at least very difficult of realization. 
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The American Yew, or Ground Hemlock. 
Taxus baccata, var. Canadensis, 


—w—— 


The European Yew in its different varieties 


is well known to all lovers of Evergreens. In 
Europe it is one. of the best 
known trees, remarkable for its 
longevity, and the value of its 
strong and elastic. wood. We 
have in this country a Yew, 
which by some botanists has 
been considered a distinct spe- 
cies and called Taxus Canaden- 
sis, but which is now conceded 
to be only a remarkable variety 
of the European Taerus baccata. 
The American Yew is not rare 
in the Northern States, and 
along the Alleghanies it extends 
into the Southern States. It is 
found in woods as a low shrub, 
and from its resemblance in its 
foliage to the Hemlock-tree it is 
commonly called Ground-hem- 
lock. The trunk is prostrate 
upon the ground, or just below 
the surface, and the branches 
alone appear above the surface, 
which rise to the hight of only 
about two feet and form a mass 
of bright green foliage. The 
engraving shows a branch (of 
the natural size,) with leaves 
and. berries. The barren and 
fertile flowers are usually borne 
on different plants, the fertile 
ones being remarkable for their 
simplicity of structure. In most 
plants we have a regular pistil 
which encloses the ovules, and 
after fertilization the pistil be- 
comes some kind of a_ fruit, 
while the ovules, which before 
were little green pulpy bodies, 
ripen into seeds. In the Pine- 
family generally—to which the 
Yew belongs—the undeveloped 
seeds, or ovules, are placed at 
the base of woody scales, which 
together form some kind of a 
cone and protect the ripening 
seeds. The ovules of the Yew 
are without even the protection 
of a scale, but are borne naked 
at the end of a small stem. 
After the ovule is fertilized it 
begins to grow, and, and as it 
increases in size, a little cup 
grows up around its base, and 
when the seed is still green it 
appears very much like a little 
acorn. By the time the seed is 
quite mature, this cup has grown 
so large as to quite enclose it, 
though it is not in contact with 
it, while the cup itself becomes 
soft and pulpy and takes on a 
brilliant scarlet color. The partly grown fruit, as 
wellas that which is mature, are shown in the en- 
graying, of the natural size, while at the right 
hand is given an enlarged fruit, cut through the 
cup and exposing the seed. The plant when in 
fruit is quite showy, the scarlet berries appearing 
in brilliant contrast to the green of the leaves. 
The American Yew is valuable as an ornamen- 
tal shrub, from the fact that it will grow readily 
beneath other trees. We do not find the plant 
in the catalogues of our principal nurseries, but 








presume that they would grow it if there was a 
demand for it. Like the European varieties, it 
may be raised from cuttings or from seeds. 
The seeds should be planted without being 


allowed to dry, when a portion will germinate 





THE AMERICAN YEW. 


the first year, and the remainder the year after. 
While the berries of the yew are harmless and 
may be eaten, the leaves of the European trees 
are poisonous to human beings as well as horses 
and cattle, and it is probable that our variety 
has deleterious properties, but upon this point 
we have no positive information. The plant 
varies in this respect in different parts of Europe, 
in some localities it being so harmless as to be 
fed to animals, and in others very poisonous, 
and the same may be the case with it here. 











Pruning the Grape Vine. 
—_——— 

When the leaves have fallen and the vine is 
at rest, it may be pruned. Those. who have 
vineyards, have given thought to the manner in 

which they will treat tham, and 
have fixed upon a system of 
training and pruning; such will 
not need any suggestions from 
us. But there are many who 
will this autumn cuta vine for 
the first time in their lives, and 
it will be interesting to such to 
know how to prune and why 
to do it at all. The manage- 
ment of a young vine is a very 
simple matter, as also is that 
of an older one, which has been 
started in and kept to some par- 
ticular system. But the most 
common cases in which we are 
-asked advice is, where a vine 
has been allowed to ramble 
about at will, and having be- 
come over-grown and filled with 
wood, out of all proportion to 
the amount of fruit it bears, the 
owner is desirous to know what 
to do with it. He knows that 
vines are benefited by pruning, 
and he would cut away at his 
if he only knew how to do it. 
In many cases it would be best 
to discard the old vine alto- 
gether, and either graft it at the 
root, as described in another 
article, or dig it up and put in 
a better variety. If the vine is 
of a good sort, canes may be 
found which can be layered and 
thus young vines obtained; af- 
ter these are well established, 
the old one may be-removed. 
Still there will be many instan- 
ces in which it may be desirable 
to retain an old vine as a screen, 
or for some other reason, and 
the possessor wishes to make 
the most of it. As each indi- 
vidual vine will present pecu- 
liarities of its own, the best we 
can do to meet such cases is to 
give some general notions on 
pruning, and leave the reader to 
apply them as he best can to 
his own particular case. Many 
have not noticed that the fruit 
of the vine is always borne upon 
the young wood, i. e. upon the 
shoot which pushes from the 
bud in spring. One who un- 
derstands this fact, will appre- 
ciate the necessity of pruning 
judiciously, as the buds which 
have been formed during the 
past summer are what he is to 
look to for his next year’s fruit. 
Figure 1, next page, shows a young vine, or a 
branch of au old one; the leaves have fallen, 
and we have at each joint of the stem, just ~ 
above the scar Jeft by each leaf,a bud. The 
upper and latest formed budsare the largest and 
most vigorous, and if a stem of this kind be al- 
lowed to take its own course next year, the 
upper buds will push first in spring, and getting 
the start of the lower ones, will keep the ad- 
vantage they have gained, so that at the end of 
the next year we will have a vine like fig. 2, 
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where all the strongest branches, or canes, are 
above ; those below are weaker, and some of the 
lower buds, being robbed by the upper ones of 
their nutriment, may not start at all. These 
branches in fig. 2 are just the repetition of fig. 
1,and each have their strongest buds at the 
top, Which will in turn push firste and thus, 
if the vine is neglected, its best buds and conse- 
quently most vigorous growth will be made 
each year farther and farther from the ground. 
Upon such a vine, when old enough, more or 
less fruit would be borne, but the wood produ- 
ced each year would be excessive, and the vine 
at length become the tangled thicket we so often 








Fig. 5 Fig. 2. Fig. 1. 
find. Now supposing that fig. 1, instead of 


having its own way, be cut back to two buds, 
as shown by the cross-line. At the end of the 
next season it will be something like fig. 3, with 
two canes of about equal size, which, if the 
vine were old enough, would have borne fruit. 
These canes again may be cut back the next 
year, or be shortened and laid downas horizon- 
tal arms, in which case the buds will break 
more evenly than when the vine grows upright 
and the shoots from them will be more likely to 
fruit. A neglected vine will be a mass of 
branches, having more or less resemblance to 
fig. 2,and it should be taken in hand, bearing in 
mind what we have above stated with regard to 
the general manner of growth. Some of the 
branches may need removal altogether, while 
the wood of last season’s growth will all need 
shortening. Recollecting that each good bud 
will produce a strong shoot, one can judge how 
well covered the arbor or trellis will be, and 
avoid crowding. Sometimes one and sometimes 
two shoots may be accommodated, and one or 
two buds are to be left to produce them, ob- 
serving to leave one more bud than is needed, to 
guard against the chances of the cut end of the 
cane being killed during the winter; this 
extra bud is to be cut away in February, or 
March, after the severest weather is over, For 
the methods of treating well trained vines, as 
well as for starting a young vine ina proper 
manner, see articles in the Agriculturist for 





April of last year, and for November 1863. 


Notes on Grapes. 


a 


We continue our notes on the varieties as we | 


have seen them in various places, or have re- 
ceived them through the kindness of friends. 


The past season seems to have upset all former | 


conclusions as to the value of varieties—some 
kinds heretofore considered reliable, having 
failed in particular localities, while a few miles 
distant the same sort gave a satisfactory crop. 
Many who have fixed upon the Delaware, the 
Concord, or some other, as the grape, have had 
their faith shaken by the rot and mildew of the 
past season, and have come to the conclusion 
that there is no such thing as infallibility in any 
variety. From the number of fox grapes sent 
tous for an opinion, it would seem that there 
are many who have never tasted a good grape. 
That peculiar flavor and odor belonging to the 
large native grapes, known as foxiness, #8 detri- 
mental to any variety, and no grape having a 
considerable amount of this can be expected to 
rank beyond second class, even if it. possess 
many good qualities. Hence the Concord and 
Hartford, which have a trace of foxiness—only 
a trace to be sure, when they are well grown—are 
excluded from the first rank. It is true that 
we recommend these grapes, as they are a great 
step in advance of the uncertain Isabella, and 
one who has a vine of either of these will be 
quite sure to have a plenty of fair fruit which 
will give him a taste for something better. 
Their ease of propagation and free growth, are 
great recommendations with the general public; 
but as finer varieties have their qualities and 
capabilities thoroughly tested by amateurs, we 
hope to see these supplant all inferior kinds. 
There are three classes of persons who grow 
grapes: those who raise them for market ; those 
who grow them for home consumption, and re- 
gard quantity rather than quality; and those 
who look for high excellence only. Each of 
these classes read what is said upon grapes 
with different views, and in recommending va- 
rieties for planting, one must know some- 
thing of the object the planter has in view. 
Setting aside differences in locality we still 
think, if we were to plant for immediate profit 
in the present state of our markets, we should 
put in the Hartford, Concord and Delaware. 
And to those who would be likely to treat their 
vines as they usually are served, which is to 
neglect them, we should say plant the Hartford 
and Concord, as they will give some fruit even 
under neglect. Those who will treat a vine as 
it should be treated, have a choice list in the 
Iona, Delaware, Israella, Adirondac, Rebecca 
and others. Of course where the Catawba will 
flourish, it will take a high rank as a grape for 
market or any other purpose, but such locali- 
ties are so few that we leave it out of the list, 
and the same may be said of the Isabella. 
We wish that every one could be induced to 
plant the choicer varieties and take proper care 
of them, and hope that the time will come 
when every farmer will understand how to give 
the vine that care which it so abundantly repays. 
Tsraellan—From specimens we have since 
seen, we think that our notes of last month 
hardly did this variety justice. Three bunches 
grown by Charles Downing, Esq., weighed over 
three pounds. The berries were of good size, 
and the bunches very compact. The fruit is very 
sweet, and of a delicate, thougl not high flavor. 
Adirondac.—At Worcester, we saw and tasted 
specimens raised at Norwich, Conn., which 
were quite equal in excellence to any of this 
kind we have seen elsewhere, 


| Alvey.—This variety is not much grown, and 
| has the reputation of being tender. In the gar- 
den of our friend “ Horticola,” at Hoboken, it 
| flourishes finely, and is highly prolific. Those 

who like a sprightly, vinous fruit, should try the 
| Alvey. Farther south, it is a great favorite. 

Rogers’ No. 1.—A large and extremely hand- 
some fruit, of a rich amber color, but it has a 
thick skin, a tough pulp, and is slightly acrid. 
Its size and great beauty would make it popu- 
lar as a market grape, should it prove to be as 
good a bearer as it promises to be. : 

Concord.—The finest specimens we have seen 
this year were raised by Mr. Fuller, upon trel- 
lises, and closely trained by the arm and spur 
system. ‘There is a disposition in some quarters 
to ridicule the trellis as an “iron bedstead” 
upon which the vine is to be cramped, and there 
is a great deal of nonsense about not being able 
to restrain the Hail Columbia propensities of 
the free American grape vine. This spread- 
eagle talk may please some, but our observation 
shows that the best grapes grow on the best 
trained and most restricted vines. 

__—— << — 6 ee 
Hints to Exhibiters. 
=e 

At the various horticultural exhibitions we 
have attended this season, we have seen much 
to admire, and some things which might have 
been better had the exhibiters in some cases 
taken more, and in others less pains with their 
articles. ‘These exhibitions have their uses to 
the cultivators, as under the stimulus of prizes, 
a pleasant rivalry is engendered, which results 
beneficially in many ways to practical horticul- 
turists. But they have another use, and one 
which we consider quite as important: they 
create among the people who visit them, a taste 
for the beautiful and the good, and serve to in- 
struct the public in horticultural matters. These 
shows should be so managed, as not only to 
benefit those who contribute, but those who go 
to see the articles, and this is a matter over 
which the managers have but little control, but 
one in which each exhibiter can aid. A collec- 
tion of rare green-house plants is always attrac- 
tive; the visitor who is not a florist, is struck 
by the appearance of some specimen, and wishes 
to know its name, and looks around for a label. 
In the majority of cases he will see nothing to 
indicate what the plant is, but if he perseveres 
he may find a bit of weather-worn wood stuck in 
the earth of the pot; upon this are a few 
characters in pencil, which are all that remains 
of what was once a label. Every plant should 
be so labeled that the visitor can find the name 
without a search, and it should be in plain and 
unmistakable characters. At the Pennsylvania 
exhibition, we noticed that very general attention 
was given to this point, and that there were 
some notable specimens of careful labeling. 
Displays of miscellaneous cut flowers seldom 
have labels for each, but they would be 
much more instructive if they did, yet these 
should be so arranged as not to mislead the un- 
skilled observer. In one place, we saw in racks 
of cut flowers, the leaves of one plant placed in 
the same phial with the flowers of an entirely 
different one. A display of vegetables which, 
for extent and variety, was the finest we ever 
saw, including as it did many unusual things, 
lost much of its usefulness from the absence of 
labels. Fruit should be so arranged that one in 
looking at a plate can get a distinct view of the 
form and color. A dozen Louise Bonne pears 
may make a better show with the red cheeks 
all turned up, but the true character of the fruit 
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is better shown if-some expose the shady side. 
At one exhibition a collection of pears was ar- 
ranged in a most ludicrous manner; there were 
six specimens of each, upon plates much too 
small, and every pear was carefully placed with 
the calyx end out, and the stem end of the 
fruit ‘entirely concealed. This arrangement, 
while it prevented the observer from seeing the 
true form of the varieties, gave the collec- 
tion the appearance of a miniature arsenal in 
which bomb-shells were piled up ready for use. 
We mention this as an illustration of worse 
than useless pains-taking. Another, is the 
practice, less common than formerly, but still 
too frequent, of rubbing up the fruit. This pol- 
ishing of pears and apples is well enough for 
the stand of the huckster, but upon the table of 
a horticultural society it is in very bad taste. 


6 ct QD Pe > 


Local Fruit Lists, 


—o—- 


Some years ago, before horticultural societies 
Were as numerous or as active as they are at 
present, we obtained and published over seventy 
lists of apples. These were from cultivators liv- 
ing in all parts of the country, each one giving 
‘his selection of the twelve varieties best suited 
to his section. These lists will be found in the 
Agriculturist for April, May and June, 1861. 
Though in some cases newer or more thorough- 
ly tested varieties may be substituted for some 
of those in the lists, they are still of great value 
to whoever would make selections of fruit. Of 
late years the different horticultural and pomo- 
logical societies are doing good service in gath- 
ering and publishing similar statistics. Every 
one who grows fruit to any extent should be 
a member of his County or State Society, and 
while he adds his experience, avail himself of 
that of others. The lists by States are not, how- 
ever, unerring guides, as most of the States pre- 
sent a great diversity of soil and climate, and it 
will be impossible to fix upon a dozen varieties 
which will be best for a whole State; and while 
lists of this kind serve as a general guide, one 
should take pains to gather all possible local in- 
formation, and find out what has been the ex- 
perience of his neighbors. To answer several 
inquiries, we give the following list for lowa: 

Summer: Carolina Red June, Kirkbridge 
White, Red Astrachan ; s. High Top.—Autumn: 
Maiden’s Blush, Lowell, Rambo, McLellan ; s. 
Pumpkin Sweet.— Winter: Raule’s Janet, White 
Winter Pearmain, Roman Stem, White Pippin ; 
s. Sweet Romanite. 

Anexperienced cultivator in Wisconsin sends 
the following as his selection: Swmmer: Red 
Astrachan, Early Joe, Keswick Codlin; s. High 
Top.—Autumn: Fameuse, Autumn Strawber- 
ry, Duchess of Oldenburgh, Fall Orange; s. 
Munson Sweeting.— Winter: Golden Russet, 
King of Tompkins Co., W. Seek-no-further, Yel- 
low Bellflower, Lady Apple; s. Talman Sweeting. 

The Ohio Pomological Society made an at- 
tempt to ascertain the best twelve varieties of 
apples for market. They publish the replies 
from persons in different parts of the State, but 
the selections were so unlike in different locali- 
ties that it would appear that no decision was 
reached. The following varieties obtained the 
greatest number of votes: Fallawater, Baldwin, 
R. I. Greening, Northern Spy, Peck’s Pleasant, 
Smith’s Cider, White Pippin, Red Canada, 
Westfield Seek-no-further, Roxbury Russet. 

The Fruit Growers’ Society of Eastern Penn- 
sylvania, publish as the results of two years 
careful comparison of reports, a selection of the 
best twelve apples for Eastern Penn. Summer: 





| Red Astrachan, Sine Qua Non, Early Harvest.— 
Autumn: Maiden’s Blush, Porter, Smokehouse. 
— Winter: Baldwin, Smith’s Cider, Fornwalder 
(or Fallawater), Northern Spy, R. I. Greening, 
Hubbardston Nonsuch. 

Their list of pears for Standards is: Summer: 
Doyenne D’Ete, Dearborn’s Seedling, Manning’s 
Elizabeth—_ Autumn: Seckel, Bartlett, Belle 
Lucrative, Flemish Beauty, Beurre Diel, Beurre 
D’Anjou.— Winter: Lawrence, Easter Beurre, 
Reading. For dwarfs: Summer: Beurre Gif- 
fard, Doyenne D’Ete, Osband’s Summer.—Aw- 
tumn: -Louise Bonne de Jersey, Duchesse 
D’Angouleme, Belle Lucrative, Beurre D’ Anjou, 
Beurre Diel, Buffum.— Winter: Lawrence, Glout 
Morceau, Vicar of Winkfield. The Massachu- 
setts Agricultural Society have given the fol- 
lowing as their list of the-best six pears: Bart- 
lett, Louise Bonne de Jersey, Urbaniste, Beurre 
D’ Anjou, Sheldon, Seckel, and for twelve add: 
Onondaga, Merriam, Doyenne Boussock, Vicar 
of Winkfield, Paradise D’Automne and Fulton. 


——_ 1 at 0 
Hints for the Flower Garden. 


—_~<_— 

It is a common practice to cut out oval beds 
by the walks in the lawn, and to fill them with 
flowering plants. Some persons fill these beds 
with roses, which look well in Spring and 
early Summer, but later in the season they be- 
come tall and spindling, difficult to be trained 
handsomely, and the leaves‘on the lower 
branches turn brown and continually drop. 
In our own grounds, we have found it a great 
improvement to remove the roses to the flower 
garden proper, and to fill the beds on the lawn 
with verbenas, and other similar plants. These 
just peep above the grass level of the lawn, and 
their nodding heads of scarlet and white and 
blue, ever smiling and gay, are a continual feast 
of beauty from early summer to November. 

In another part of the grounds, we devoted 
an old rose bed last season, to Drummond's 
Phlox. Seeds of eight different varieties were 
sown in boxes in the house the first of April, 
and the plants set out one foot apart early in 
May. They soon became established, and were 
in bloom nearly all summer. Indeed they came 
into full and abundant flower sooner than the 
verbenas, and for the months of June and July, 
were the finer spectacle of the two. But they 
could not endure the drouth of August, and 
then the verbenas eclipsed them. It is not 
known to all what great improvements have 
lately been made in these phloxes. We now 
have scarlet with white eye, crimson with 
ditto, rose color ditto, white with dark eye, 
and then the marbled and purple, and several 
other shades. As flowers for massing on the 
lawn, both verbenas and Drummond’s Phlox, 
can hardly be surpassed. 

Another lesson we have lately learned, is, 
never to set choice flowers on the south side of 
a hedge and near to it. The early bulbs, such 
as crocus, snow-drop and hyacinth, will do 
very well here, because the ground keeps moist 
during the usual period of their blooming. But 
in mid-Summer, between the concentrated heat 
and the exhaustion of the moisture by the roots 
of the hedge, all choice plants will droop and 
perhaps die a lingering death. 

If anything besides the early bulbs is to be 
set here, let it be the hardiest perennial plants, 
or low shrubs. Indeed we question whether 
fences should not be substituted for hedges in 
places near the flower borders, Fences have no 
hungry roots, and though hedges.are more orna- 
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j Asphalt or Coal Tar Walks. + 

peta 
Last year we gave an account of the method 
of making garden walks of coal tar and sand. 

In towns in the interior of New York State, a 

somewhat similar process is employed in making 
street walks, which a gentleman residing there 
thus describes to the American Agriculturist: 

“When lumber could be bought at a fair 
price, plank-walks were about the best that 
could be made for the streets of country villages. 
Quickly built, they were ‘also pleasant to the 
feet. But they did not prove durable, and are 
now too expensive. Good gravel is not to be 
had now in sufficient quantity for the public de- 
mand, and, as commonly used, even gravel 
walks wear out. Some one has suggested the 
use of coal gas tar and water-lime, mixed with 
gravel and sand, to form a concrete bed for 
walks. The experiment has now been in course 
of trial for several years, and thus far works well. 

The ground is excavated for the walk to the 
depth of three and-a-half inches, and as wide 
as the path is desired. Hemlock scantling, two 
inches by four, are then laid down on each side 
of the track, and fastened by stakes driven into 
the ground, which are sawed off flush with the 
surface of the scantling. In the walk between, 
a layer two inches thick of coarse gravel or 
small stones is spread, the stones to be no larger 
than hens’ eggs. This layer is now saturated 
with a mixture of gas tar and water lime. 
While this is yet moist, a layer of fine gravel two 
inches thick is spread over it, the gravel hay- 
ing been previously sifted. This, too, is satu- 
rated with tar and water lime. A final coat of 
sand is now spread over this, raising the suface 
an inch or more higher than the scantlings on 
each side. The walk is now to be made com- 
pact and hard by passing a heavy roller over 
it until it settles to a level with the scantlings. 
It is desirable that the walk be made a little 
higher in the center than at the sides, so as to 
shed water effectually. After a few days, it will 
be hard enough to use. 

The cost of such a walk is from 40 to 60 cents 
a square yard, according to the price of mate- 
rials in different localities. Walks of this de- 
scription have been in use at Elmira in this 
State, for several years, at Syracuse, Palmyra, 
Waterloo, and Lyons, for three and five years, 
and in all cases they prove durable, cheaper than 


| stone flagging, and pleasanter to the feet. It 


was predicted at first that the frost would heave 
and break them up, but this does not prove to 
be the fact. The only practical objection we 
have heard of is, that occasionally in hot weather 
they emit the odor of gas tar, which is offensive 
to some persons.” 
> oe 6 ae 2 
Earth Cuiosets.—The English agricultural 
and horticultural journals contain advertise- 
ments of “earth closets.” From the brief descrip- 
tion given, it seems that they are intented to re- 
place water closets, and that they are so con- 
structed that instead of washing away and 
wasting the deposit, it is covered by a quantity 
of dry earth, sufficient to absorb all gases. A 
practicable apparatus of this kind, if it could be 
generally introduced, would be of great benefit 
in saving for our farms and gardens much valu- 
able manure, that is now lost. From another 
source we learn that the earth used may be 
dried and used again a number of times (five to 
seven), with equal effect, and without offense. 
Some of our inventors should turn their atten- 
tion to this matter, and when an efficient ap- 














mental they occupy more soil than can be spared.” 
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paratus is devised, we shall be glad to note it, 
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The Cardinal Flower—JLobelia Cardinalis. 


——o——. 


From mid-summer until early autumn, there 
may be found along the banks of streams, and 
in wet places, a native flower of so rich a deep 
red color, that it usually arrests the attention 
even of those who do not ordinarily notice 
plants. It is the Cardinal-flower—but no Car- 
dinal ever wore as the sign of his office a hat 
of so intense a scarlet as wears this wild flower. 
We have attempted in the engraving to give the 
shape of the flower, which together with its re- 
markable color will enable it to be identified. 
The plant is a perennial, forming clumps of 
herbaceous stems two to four feet high, each 
one of which bears a long raceme of flowers of 
the size and shape here shown. The flower 


cluster is often more one-sided and usually long- 
er than in the engraving. If the flower be ex- 








amined closely, its structure will be found to be 
rather unusual. The corolla at first sight ap- 
pears as if the plant belonged to the Mint- 
family, it being somewhat 2-lipped, the lower 
lip with three spreading divisions, and the up- 
per with two somewhat erect ones; but a fur- 
ther examination will show that the corolla is 
split down its whole length at a point between 
the two upper lobes or divisions. Moreover, 
the stamens are curiously united for their whole 
length, anthers and all, into a tube much longer 
than the corolla, and which encloses the long 
and slender pistil. The pod contains many 
very small seeds. These are characters which 
are not found in the Mint-family, but which dis- 
tinguish the Lobelia family. The genus is named 
Lobelia, after Lobel. The specific name is in refer- 
ence to the red hat worn by the Cardinals of the 
church of Rome. Though this plant naturally 
inhabits swampy ground, it does very well in 
rich garden soil, and a clump of it is not ex- 
celled in beauty by any of the exotics. The 
roots should be removed as the leaves begin to 
wither in autumn, or the spot carefully marked 
so that they can be dug up in spring. We once 
saw in the Botanical Garden, at Cambridge, 
Mass., a white variety, and Doctor Gray records 
a rose colored one as haying been found in that 
State. As the plant seems to have a tendency 
to sport in its wild state, it is probable that a 
pains-taking florist might produce some striking 
varieties from the seed. Besides this, there are 
several exotic species cultivated in the garden and 
Green-house, which are valued for their delica- 
cy and beauty, rather than for the showiness of 
their flowers. We have a large blue-flowered, 
native species, Lobelia syphillitica, the Great 
Lobelia, which has flowers of a fine color, but 
the plant is rather coarse and weedy in appear- 
ance. There are about ten other native species, 
but none of them as striking as those we have 
mentioned. One of these, Lobelia inflata, is an 
annual, with very small flowers; it is called 
inflata on account of its bladdery seed pod. 
The popular name of this is “‘ Indian Tobacco ;” 
it is possessed of violent emetic and narcotic 
properties, and has frequently proved fatal in 
the hands of quacks. These persons, who 
know as little about names as they do about 
medicine, call this Zow-belia, and distinguish 
the Cardinal flower, which they also sometimes 
employ in their mal-practice, as High-belia. 


The Benne or Sesame. 
ag 

In the catalogues we find among the seeds 
of “medicinal herbs,” Benne seed, and the 
plant is frequently grown in gardens because it 
is “‘ good in case of sickness.”» The readers of 
the Agriculturist will bear witness that we 
do not advocate herb—or any other kind of 
popular physic, and this notice of the Benne 
will not be an exception to the usual course, 
for, as we shall show presently, the plant be- 
longs to that class of safe remedies which “will 
do no hurt if it does no good.” We notice the 
plant because we have had inquiries about it, 
and seeing it growing in the garden of Mr. 
Sampson Ruston: of Staten Island, we have had 
a figure of it engraved, which will give a suffi- 
ciently good idea of its appearance. Benne or 
Sesame is a native of Asia and Africa, and our 
cold climate does not allow it to reach its full 
development. The engraving gives the size of 
the leaves, etc., as it appears with us, where the 
plant, which is an annual, only grows about two 
feet high, while in tropical countries it is 5 or 6 
feet high, and robust in proportion ; nor does it 
@ 








usually ripen its seeds at the North. The bo- 
tanical name of the plant is Sesamum Indicum, 
and it is closely related tothe Trumpet Creeper 
and the Martynia of the gardens. The seeds 
are small and yellowish and contain a great 
deal of oil. They are used considerably for 
food, in the same manner as the grains in orien- 
tal countries, and by the negroes at the South. 
In the old story of the Forty Thieves, the case 
which contained the treasures of the robbers 
would only open at the proper word; the poor 
cobbler who discovered the place tried “open 
barley,” and other grains, but the case remained 
closed until he said “open sesame.” Probably 
many of our readers use the term “open sesame” 
without knowing that it refers in any way to 
the plant under notice. The oil obtained from 
the seeds is of an excellent quality and is used 
for the same purposes as olive oil. We have 
seen large fields of the plant in Mexico, where 
it is grown for oil making. 

A remarkable peculiarity of the plant is the 
amount of mucilage contained in its leaves. If 
one or two fresh leaves be placed in a tumbler of 
cold water the liquid will in a few minutes be- 
come thick and ropy, like a thin mucilage of 
gum arabic, and remain perfectly transparent. 
The leaves are used in this way to make a mu- 
cilaginous drink for those sick with inflamma- 
tory diseases of the bowels, etc. It is probably 
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BENNE OR SESAME. 


quite inert medicinally, but answers as a substi- 
tute for gum arabic, slippery elm, marsh mal- 
low, and similar bland articles, and may be ad- 
vantageously employed where a pure and taste- 
less mucilaginous drink is required. The seeds 
are rather slow in germinating: they are sown 
in rows eighteen inches apart, and the plants 
are thinned to a foot in the row. 
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The Care of House Plants. 
a 

The change from the open air to quarters 
within the house is often fatal to the health of 
plants, and although the owner gives them, as 
he thinks, every care, their foliage takes on a 
sickly look or drops. This especially is the case 
when plants are removed late in the season to 
save them from an apprehended frost, and taken 
to a close, and it may be heated room. The 
change from free air to the house should be 
gradual, and plants will do much better if they 
are at first removed to a room without a fire, 
to which air can be freely admitted on every 
mild day, and thus gradually accustomed to the 
new condition of things. Those plants which 
are merely brought in-doors for protection, and 
are not expected to grow and bloom will do 
well in a room without a fire, except in very se- 
vere weather. The best place for such plants, 
however, is a lightand dry cellar that is protect- 
ed from frost. In either place, the plants need 
but little water. Plants in sitting rooms need 
to have plenty of light; ventilation whenever 
the external temperature renders it practicable ; 
water according to the needs of the particular 
kind of plants; and particularly, what is so often 
neglected, they should have a frequent wash- 
ing of the foliage to free it of dust and insects. 

As we were writing this article, there came to 
hand a letter from Mr. C. H. Spooner, of Phila- 
delphia, who removed from the country where 
he had a green-house, and brought his plants to 
the city where he had no proper structure for 
them. The experience of Mr. 8. in keeping 
’ plants in an unfavorable locality, will doubtless 
be useful to many, and his directions for gener- 
al treatment are such as may be safely followed. 

“My home in the City is‘on the north:side of 
the street, and the back room in which I keep 
my plants never receives a ray of sunshine 
from November until March; it is also heated 
with hot air from kitchen range, yet even under 
these, the worst of circumstances, some of the 
plants did much better than could {have been 
expected. Azaleas flowered finely toward spring, 
when a little sunshine crept in for an hour or 
two. JEpiphyllum Jenkinsonii, Grahamii, and 
speciosa, also flowered superbly. The whole 
Cactus family are well adapted for room culture, 
making no litter, standing much bad treatment, 
except an excess of water while at rest (during 
winter), and profuse in flowering. Habrotham- 
nus elegans was a miracle of beauty during the 
winter, the plant was about three feet high, and 
had been pinched in so as to form a bushy, yet 
umbrella shaped head, before being allowed to 
flower. It had as many as fifty trusses in bloom 
at one time. Ardisia crenulata, looked pretty, 
until severe cold weather, when the thermome- 
ter fell sometimes one or two degrees below 
freezing point, causing it to cast its fruit. Ca- 
mellias lost their buds, and looked badly. Lily 
of the Nile, bloomed finely. Geraniums want- 
ed sunshine to make them bloom. Hare’s-foot- 
Silver striped, and other green-house Ferns did 
pretty well, as did the common Lycopodium. 
To sum up with a few brief hints to those not 
acquainted with the culture of plants in rooms: 
Never water your plant until the earth looks 
rather light and dry, then give a good soaking 
with water, not too cold. If any plant gets in- 
fested with insects, take it to the bath tub or 
hydrant, Jay it on its side, and if you have no 
garden syringe, put a finger under the mouth 
of the faucet, and spray the water with gentle 
force over and under the leaves. If you can 
sprinkle your plants every day (when the air in 








the room is not too cold), it will be of much 
benefit. Discard hot-house plants as a general 
thing, as to keep them in a temperature sufii- 
ciently warm, would induce a corresponding 
dryness in the atmosphere, which that kind of 
plants can not endure, Azaleas, Cactus, Gera- 
niums, Habrothamnus, Cestrum, Dwarf Orange, 
Daphne (flowered finely with me), Yellow Jas- 
samine (excellent), Beloperone oblongata, Rhyn- 
cospernmum jasminoies, Bramble rose, and if 
you have sunshine, the different varieties of 
Oxalis are very pretty. Never open the window 
in cold or windy weather, as all sudden changes 
are detrimental.” 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 











Fig. 1, 
About Cinnamon and Cassia. 


Under the name of Cinnamon we have in gen- 
eral use a spice which is universally popular, but 
which is not Cinnamon at all. The true spice of 
this name is the product of Cinnamomum Zeylani- 
cum, a tree which is a native of Ceylon, but is now 
cultivated in several 
neighboring countries. 
The tree is about 30 
feet high, has thick, 
pale green, shining and 
strongly three-veined 
leaves, and clusters of 
small flowers. The 
shape of the leaves, but 
reduced in size, is 
= shown in the illustra- 

| tion, fig. 1. All parts 
of the plant are aro- 
matic, but the bark of 
the young branches is 
=) the portion used for its 
= flavor. Branches three 
years old are removed 
from the tree and peel- 
ed, and the outer layer 
of the bark, or skin, is 
scraped off. The bark 
in drying, curls up 
lengthwise so as to 
ce _ YY form an imperfect cy- 

Fig. 2. linder, and while yet 
flexible, eight or ten 

of those pieces or * quills” are placed one within 
another soas to form rolls about a yard long, 
which when thoroughly dry are put up in bales. 
The true cinnamon is quite costly, and is seldom 
found in any shops except those of the druggists. 
It is readily distinguished by being very thin, 











Fig. 3. 





scarcely thicker than ordinary brown paper, and 
by its,light yellowish brown color, and peculiar 
taste. Being an expensive article it is not in gen- 
eral use, but those who are particular about flavors 
will buy it, notwithstanding its high price, in pret- 
erence to the article commonly sold as cinna- 
mon, which is Cassia. Cassia is the product of 
another, and perhaps more than one other specics 
of Cinnamomum, and comes from China and sever- 
al of the East Indian ports. The bark is much 
thicker than the true cinnamon, is of a redder 
brown color, and the pieces, instead of being rolled 
one within another, are single, or only two or three 
together. Itis imported in small bales made of 
matting which contain two or more pound rolls of 
the bark. The figures 2 and 3, show the difference 
in the appearance of the two barks, the Cassia 
bark, fig. 2, being much thicker than that of the 
Cinnamon, fig. 3. Besides these differences, there 
is a marked one in the taste which can not be well 
described, but which is readily recognized by any 
one who has compared the two. The flavors are 
similar but very distinct, and although the Cassia 
is. the stronger of the two, the Cinnamon is far 
more agreeable and delicate. The Cassia then, is 
the bark which we use under the name of Cinna- 
mon, and this when purchased in the powdered 
form is very likely to be adulterated, by various 
cheap substances which are ground up with it. 
With this, as with other spices, the only way to be 
sure of a pure article is to procure it in the un- 
manufactured state and powder or grind it at home. 
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A Neat and Inexpensive Ornament. 
pe 

Recently a new style of ornamental work has ap- 
peared for sale, which at first looks like beautifully 
carved rustic work. A close examination, however, 
shows that the fine effect is produced with a very 
common material, only butternut shells, cut in thin 
slices across the grain, and fastened together at the 
edges with glue. The illustration represents a 
small fancy bracket made in this manner, to be 
hung upon the wall to support an ornamental 
vase, image, or other article. The same material is 
worked into picture frames, card baskets, work 
boxes and other similar things. The butternut is 
easily sawed into slices by holding it in the end of 
a stick hollowed out to reccive it, and having cuts 
made partially through the stick at proper distances 
apart, to guide the saw, as in a mitre box. Strong, 
thick glue is needed to hold the slices together, and 








BUTTERNUT BRACKET. 


the work looks nicer if the pieces be smoothed 
with a file and sand-paper, before putting them to- 
gether. We have seen a very pretty shawl pin 
made of a single slice of butternut shell, mount- 
ed with silver, and very beautiful bracelets, made 
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by stringing several on elastic cords. When new 
nuts are made use of, the work is apt to crack in a 
dry atmosphere, hence oid ones are preferable. 
It will be pleasant work for winter evenings to or- 
nament the parlor with specimens of this. work. 
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‘Wooden Shoes, Clogs, Patens, etc. 
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Wooden shoes haye never been an American 
“institution ;” and to the mind of an American 
they suggest only the clumsy economy and barbar- 
ism of the uncultured peasantry who live and labor, 
without the wish or ability to rise, in the full glare 
of European civilization. In fact it would seem to 
many quite as reasonable to suggest to an Indian 
to change his moccasins for “ clogs,” such as we 
give a picture of, as to commend their use or manu- 
facture to the readers of the Agriculturist. We havé 
long been awake to certain advantages which they 
possess over shoes of any other material, and have 
recently ascertained that a large business is done in 
them in this city. We have seen with no little 
satisfaction that a good many young girls and 
women, who have to live and go about in the damp 
alleys and cellars of this city, and whose feet other- 
wise would surely be wet and cold in winter, wear 
these shoes, and so have warm, dry feet at all times. 
This then is one of the advantages of wooden shoes; 
another is, they are very cheap, and another, they 
wear a great while. Offset against these merits, 
that they are not handsome, and make a noise when 
the wearer goes upon a hard walk, or floor. These 
demerits weigh very little against their use, by both 
men and women about the house, grounds and out- 
buildings. For men they are most excellent to 
wear while working in the stables, or for going 
about in wet and thawing weather. For women, 
nothing that they can wear will so effectually pro- 
tect their feet against the cold and dampness of 
wet floors or cellars, or cold or wet feet under any 
circumstances. The. German felt shoes, or those 
which the Germans make out of carpeting, or of 
rag-carpet materials “are very good to keep the feet 
warm in dry places, but wet through very easily, 
and are then useless until dried. 

We do not thus commend wooden shoes, in 
order to favor any manufacturer, for we know 
of no place where they can be bought at wholesale 
on this side of the Atlantic. We think, however, 
that the manufacture of the article might be 
conducted with great profit, for among the Ger- 
mans and French at least, of our naturalized citizens, 
there would be aready market from the regard they 
had for them at home, and their comfortable recol- 
lections of warm feet there, and cold ones here, very 
likely. No shoe of leather, unless it be fur-lined, 
can be made so warm. And it seems to us that 
sensible Americans would soon adopt them for the 
reasons above enumerated. The shoes may be made 
“of white pine, white-wood, bass-wood, or probably 
any light strong wood. Even the largest sizes of 
the pattern we sketch, weigh only a pound each. 
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About Keeping Warm. 
—_—@—— 

Warm Clothing.—Wearing fabrics are warm in 
proportion as they are loose in texture, yet close 
enough, and of fine, elastic materials. Silk, firm, 
close, non-elastic, as usually woven, is almost im- 
pervious to air, as may be tested by trying to blow 
through it, and silk garments have little warmth. 
Flannels are elastic and loose, and they are warm; 
if made of fine wool, they are very warm; they 











offer little resistance to the breath. The hands 
will freeze in kid gloves in winter, yet one, by 
blowing into them, can hardly force any air through, 
while woolen mittens, or buckskin gloves however, 
tightly sewed, may be blown through very easily. 
This is very simple, yet it seems surprising to most 
people that clothing which will let the cold air 
through so easily, will afford the best protection 
against the cold. The reason of this is, that the 
fine loose fabrics enclose air within them, and this 
air being more or less entaifgled by the fine shreds 
and particles of the fabric, becomes as it were, part 
of the clothing, and thus the body is wrapped in a 
covering of air, which is one of the best non-con- 
ductors of heat (or, popularly, of cold) known. 

Underclothing may be of such loosely woven stuff 
as to be quite unfit for external wear, both by rea- 
son of its frailty, and becausethe wind would blow 
through it too easily, and the rain would dash 
through ; but being protected by closer and firmer 
outside garments, it is all the better on account of 
its light, loose character, to confine the natural 
heat and keep the body warm. 

Warm Houses.—The same principles which apply 
to clothing are equally applicable to building ma- 
terials. Who would ever think of being comforta- 
ble in an iron house, if it could not be furred and 


filled-in so as to make a warm house inside of the | 


cold one. Yet, iron will. much more effectually 
exclude the outer air than wood or brick, or any 
thing made with mortar. All these are quite po- 
rous substances, and it is this very porosity, more 
perhaps than any thing else, that makes the walls 
poor conductors of heat. In the article on Ice 
Houses, we describe the warmest cheap walls that 
we can build, for, o keep ice from melting, we must 
shut the heat out, and this takes just as warm a 
wall, so to speak, as to keep the heat in. Warm 
houses havea close external wall for defense against 
the weather, to turn both rain and wind, but with- 
in some arrangement for virtually keeping a coat- 
ing of air elose to the wall on the inside. This, as 
we all know, is done by furring-out, and filling in 
with bricks loosely laid in mortar, or with a grout- 
ing of a mud mortar and stones, which answers 
equally well, and lathing and plastering for a finish. 

It requires much besides good walls to make a 
warm house, and the discussion of this and of 
some of the other arts of keeping warm must be 
deferred to another month. 
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How to Make First Yeast. 
——— 

In answer to an inquiry in a previous number of 
the Agriculturist, “‘How to make yeast without 
having any to commence with,” ‘“‘ Young Badger,” 
Appleton, Wis, sends the following directions: 
“In an earthen vessel, as a bowl or pitcher, holding 
1 quart, put 1 pint of milkwarm water, 1 even tea- 
spoonful of salt, and stir in flour enough to make 
it as thick as ordinary pancake batter. Place the 
dish in a kettle of milkwarm water, and keep it at 
as even temperature as possible from 4 to 6 hours. 
After it rises, take 4 quarts of milkwarm water, 
mix with it as much flour, with the prepared yeast, 
as can be stirred handily with a spoon, let it stand 
an hour at the same heat asthe yeast, then add flour 
and knead into loaves. Let it stand in a warm 
place until it rises, from 44 to 1 hour, then bake.” 


Another Recipe.—Contributed by J. 8. 
Smith, Port Hope, Canada: On Monday morning 
boil 2 ounces of fresh hops, in 4 quarts of water, 
for {an hour. Strain it—throw away the hops, 
and let the liquor cool down to the warmth or tem- 
perature of new milk. Put ina tabblespoonful of 
salt and 84 a pound of brown sugar. Takel pound 
of best flour, and beat it up in a bow], with enough 
of the liquor to make a soft paste or batter, then 
pour the batter and the rest of the liquor together 
into a large earthen vessel, and stir them well to- 
gether. Let it stand in a moderately warm place, 
and stir it every 2 hours until Wednesday morning. 
Then add 3 pounds of boiled potatoes mashed fine. 
Stand it in the same place, and stir it as before, un- 
til Thursday morning, or until it ceases to ferment, 











Then pass it through a sieve, and bottle it. It is 
now ready for use, and ip acool place will keep 
for several weeks. Shake the bottle before using. 
1 tablespoonful is enough for an ordinary sized loaf. 


$e 
Have Ice Next Summer. 
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Housewives, shall you need ice next summer ? 
Will you not be very glad to have the means at 
hand to keep fresh meat several days, to keep 
cream sweet, and to preserve many perishable arti- 
cles of food? Do you not wish to see hard butter 
on the table, and to have cool water in the pitcher, 
and to be able, now and then, to offer ice cream and 
other icy luxuries to your friends? Then insist 
upon having an ice house built and filled this win- 
ter, and you may enjoy all we suggest ; should the 
head of the family plead ignorance, that. he does 
not know how to build the ice house, you must 
know, and show him. 

First, the ground selected must be dry, and out 
of the way of floods, if near a stream, for if water 
stands in contact with the ice, it will melt away, 
almost “like the morning cloud.” It is well to 
have the ice house on the north side of a hill, or of 
a house or big tree. If close to the house andea 
cool-room can be made between it and the house, 
that will be found very convenient, and the ice 
house wall next the cool-room need not be made 
so thick as on the other sides, in fact, a double 
boarding, with an inch of space between, is 
enough. It is well to dig out the ground so as to 
set the house a little lower than the general level, 
and it may be several feet lower if convenient. 
The bottom ought to slope to the middle or to one 
side, and to be grouted, that is, laid with broken 
stones which are covered with hydraulic cement 
mortar, poured over and in among them, and 
smoothed off even on the surface. The inclination 
of the bottom should lead to a sealed drain, so pro- 
tected that it can not be stopped up by accident, or 
by sawdust. Itis important that the drainage of an 
ice house, whether the bottom be cemented as we 
have described or not, should be perfect, and that 
a circulation of air should not take place through 
the drain. This is easily affected by having the 
end of the drain, (a round tile,) rise 2 3 inches 
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or 3 
in a cemented depression, orebasin, and turning 
over it acommon flower pot with the hole stopped. 

A house 10x10, or 12x12 feet, and 8 feet from 
the bottom to the eaves, with a half-pitch roof, is 
about what is wanted on an ordinary farm, and 
will hold and keep more ice than is usually needed. 
The sides should be 10 inches thick, the frame being 
of 8-inch uprights, of 2-inch plank, set 4 on a side, 
(the end ones being a foot from the outside cor- 
ners,) upon sills of the same width. The inside 
boarding should be of cheap inch stuff. The out- 
side may be clapboarded, or boarded up and down 
and battened. Dry sawdust, planing-mill shavings, 
or dry spent tan-bark, may be used to fill in between 
the outer and inner boarding, and the filling should 
be settled down solid. The plates may be of 2 inch 
plank; the rafters 4 on each side, of 2-inch plank, 
6 inches wide. They should be boarded outside 
and inside, and the space filled with shavings. The 
roof should be thatched or shingled, and the gable 
ends double boarded and filled like the sides. The 
door should be in one of the ends, 4 to 6 feet from 
the ground, and 4 feet high; and close to the peak 
there should beasliding shutter for a ventilator. 
There should be a flooring not nailed down but 
laid firmly, to support the ice. 

The sides may rest on the grouting, or on a stone 
under-pinning. When they are laid, they should 
have a coat of coal tar all over, and when the house 
is done, sawdust stirred up with coal tar should be 
filled into all the crevices and holes near the ground 
outside and inside, and earth heaped up around 
the sides and trodden down. Paint the sides with 
tar as high as the earth comes. How to fill an ice 


house will be a subject for our December number. 

Straw Ick Hovses.—Where there is a great 
abundance of straw, ice may be preserved through; 
out the year, if packed in a compact mass and well 
covered with straw, perfect drainage being secured, 
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BOYS & GURLS’ COLUMNS. 


Good Premiums—Which One for 
You? 

How many Boys and Girls are trying, or going to try 
for a premium this autumn and winter? There are sev- 
eral things you would like, offered in the list on another 
page. A great many very young people, little boys and 
girls even, have obtained the Great Dictionaries, the 








Drawing instruments, etc., etc. We always take peculiar 


pleasure in sending premiums to young people. They 
make good and successful canvassers, and they thus learn 
business habits. The one who shows the paper to a few 
people,even, gains at least a little knowledge of business. 





About Going to School. 


Seed time and harvest, on the farm, are over for this 
year, but as autumn advances, the boys and girls’ spring 
time comes on—the season for attending school and put- 
ting in seed for the thought crop. Fifteen or twenty 
years from now, the children of the present day will be 
the active men and women, and the fruits they bear, their 
success in life, as well as the condition of the world, 
will depend gm how they improve their opportunities, 

There are a few particulars which every scholar will 
find most important, and we trust all the young readers 
of the Agriculturist will bear themin mind this winter, 
Be Punctual.—The ancients represented Time by the fig- 
ure of an Old Man having only one lock of hair, and that 
on his forehead, signifying that the right moment is to be 
seized, or opportunity is lost. The unpunctual are 
always just too far behind for taking hold, and so 
time keeps ahead despite all their endeavors....Be Regu- 
/ar.—A man who eats three meals one day, half a one 
the next, and then omits a day or two altogether, will not 
grow fat; neither will the mind thrive if fed irregularly. 
No trifle should prevent attendance at school. Each 
day’s study is worth at least five dollars in cash; if any 
doubt this let them read the proof in figures which 
do not lie, in the December Agriculturist, of 1860. 
(Vol. XVIII, page 372) ...Be Obedient.—Rules are for the 
benefit of the pupils. Without them order and improve- 
ment would be at an end. Few teachers will require 
anything unreasonable ; what appears so to you will usu- 
ally be found all right after a few years of experience. 
The man at the mast head of a ship can see further than 
the sailor on deck; the teacher has climbed higher in 
life and can judge what is best, more certainly than those 
who are younger....Be Thoughtful.—Do not be satisfied 
with repeating the words of a lesson, or getting the an- 
swer toa problem. Learn the meaning of every word 
and sentence, and discover the reason for the rules in 
arithmetic. Such exercise will make the brains grow 
and enable the pupil to make rules, and perhaps write 
books for himself. Whoever has brain power will suc- 
ceed best in any vocation, and it can be gained only by 
thinking. Finally, remember that learning is a possession 
of which a man can not be robbed, which will bring 
more enjoyment than wealth,and strive to gain your share. 





A Lesson for All to Learn, 


Selfishness is rebuked by every thing in nature. Ani- 
mals, plants, clouds, brooks and stones—all give some- 
thing for the benefit of the world around them. The tree 
is nourished by the earth, moisture, air, and sunlight. 
It gives shade and fruit to man and animals, sustenance 
to countless insects, purity to the air, stores up light and 
heat derived from the sun, to impart them again when 
used for fuel, and repays to earth nourishment for future 
vegetation, in the decaying leaves which it sheds in aus 
tumn. Springs are fed with water from the clouds ; 
they carry fertility along their banks, furnish a home for 
myriads of living creatures, give power for the use of 
man, unite to bear his ships to the ocean, and are con- 
stantly returning to the air the moisture received from 
it. Animals return to the earth and air all the matter 
they receive, besides giving support or comfort to others. 


A Chimese Story. 


Two short-sighted men, Ching and Chang, were always 
quarreling as to which of them could see best; and as 
they heard there was to be a tablet erected at the gate of 
a neighboring temple they determined to visit it together 
on a given day and put the visual powers of each to the 
test. But each desiring to take advantage of the other, 
Ching went immediately to the temple, and looking quite 
close to the tablet saw an inscription with the words, 
“ Tothe great man of the past and the future.” Chang 
also went prying yet closer, and in addition to the in- 
scription, ‘“‘ To the great man of the past and the future,” 
read from smaller characters, ‘* Erected by the family of 
Ling in honor of the great man.” On the day appointed, 
standing at a distance from which neither could read, 
Ching exclaimed, ‘‘ The inscription is, ‘To the great 





man of the past and the future.’” ‘ True,” said Chang, 
‘but you have left out a part of the inscription, which I 
can read but you can not, and which is written in small 
characters: ‘ Erected by the family of Ling in honor of 
the great man.’” ‘ There is no such inscription,” said 
Ching. ‘ There is,” said Chang. So they waxed wroth, 
and, after abusing one another, agreed to refer the matter 
to the high-priest of the temple. He heard their story, 
and quietly said, ‘‘ Gentlemen, there is no tablet to read ; 
it was taken into the interior of the temple yesterday.” 





A Frightened Workman. 


Dr. Buckland, a celebrated English Geologist, was ac- 
customed to closely watch the masons engaged in re- 
pairing any pubiic buildings in which he was interested, 
to see that no defective or unsuitable materials were 
used. On one occasion workmen were repairing a tow- 
er of Christ’s Church, Oxford, and the Doctor had reason 
to suspect that all was not done properly, but he could 
not climb by the slender scaffolding to the high turrets ; 
so he stationed himself at a neighboring window with a 
good telescope, which he had used to examine distant 
geological sections. At last the mason working, as he 
thought, far above the observation of man, put in a faulty 
bit of stone; the learned Doctor on the lookout below, 
detected it through the telescope, and going to the foot 
of the tower, frightened the man half cut of his wits by 
ordering him to “bring down directly that bad bit of 
stone he had just built iato the turret.” 





A Waluable Peach. 


The writer recently saw a single peach sold for $42.50, 
It was of good but not extraordinary size, nor was the 
flavor better than that of many peaches in the market. 
It occurred thus: A Sunday School were holding a 
Missionary meeting. After the usual speeches and col- 
lection, a young gentleman, one of the scholars, stated 
that he had something to say about a peach. He then re- 
lated how a lady had planted a peach pit five years before, 
and after properly caring for the tree, had this year gath- 
ered the first fruits, of which he had one. Then, after 
some very pertinent remarks on the reasonableness of 
expecting good fruit from children as well as from trees 
on which much pains had been bestowed, he presented 
the peach to the Missionary Society. A gentleman im- 
mediately offered a dollar for it; the male Bible class 
offered $5, and receiving it, presented it again to the So- 
ciety. It was then bought and: presented to the Society 
twice at $1 each time, then for $5 twice, and finally the 
teacher of the female Bible class offered $5 for it on con- 
dition that he might divide it among his pupils, and keep 
the pit himself to plant, promising to give the first fruits 
to the same Society. The male Bible class again made 
a higher offer; the other teacher responded, and after a 
friendly contest it was awarded to him for $25.50, or $42.50 
in all, and if the pit should produce fruit, it will no doubt 
bring a still further income. 





Honesty the Best Policy. 


A friend recently related the following little incident 
illustrating the above proverb. A gentleman of his ac- 
quaintance took passage on the steamer from Boston to 
New-York, and upon applying for a state room, was told 
that all were engaged. He was much disappointed, and 
requested the captain to take his name, so that if any 
room should happen to be left vacant, he could take it. 
Late in the evening he called at the captain’s office and 
was told that he could not be accommodated. He then 
paid for a berth in the common cabin, but on receiving 
his change found he had twenty five cents too much, 
which he immediately returned. The captain looked at 
the money, then at him, and after a little thought said, 
‘““Mr. M., I'll try and accommodate you,” and gave him 
a berth in his own, one of the best in the whole boat, 





Answers to Problems and Puzzles. 


The following are answers to the puzzles, etc., in the 
October number, page 319. No. 175, Arithmetical Ques- 
tion, has not been answered by any, and is left over for 
another month....No. 176. Illustrated Rebus.—Ape pole 
light address gives ez axe s twoawls o’s eye et; or, A 
polite address gives easy access to all society.... No, 177. 
Charade.—Liberty and justice....No, 178.—Illustrated 
Rebus.—Hook can measure awl the miss chief once in 


-will caws? or, Whocan measure all the mischief one 


sin will cause?—Ang. No., page 256, and October No., 
page 320, turn the pictures half round, and see the faces 
clearly shown. 


A Long Puzzle. 


In the next column we present a Hieroglyphical letter 
for the young folks to puzzle out during this month, 
This occupies so much room that no more problems can 
be inserted; but it will probably last for some time, 
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A Glorious Ride. 


Here isa joyous ride! Nomillionaire on Fifth Avenue 
with his prancing blood horses and splendid carriage can 
have half so good a time as these happy children are 
enjoying on their log pony in the western woods. 
No horse can travel so swiftly as they “play” their 
horse is going, and all the fine places they visit, and 
the adventures they meet in imagination bring them 
equal or more pleasure than they will find in after years 
if they should chance to become travelers. Without 
knowing it they have the key which unlocks one of the 
richest stores of earthly happiness, that is an active im- 
agination. It can build houses, lay out farms, cross 
oceans, climb mountains, conquer cities, rule kingdoms, 

* make gold from stones, and change the rudest things into 
the costliest treasures. But this same faculty of mind 
which brings so much pleasure often needs watching and 
restraining. Like a spirited horse it may run away with 
its owner. When a young person pictures to himself all 
the pleasures of wealth, ‘‘ makes believe ” that in some 
way he will have them without working, by the death of 
some unknown rich relative, or finding a fuil pocket book, 
or drawing a prize in a lottery, then his imagination is 
preparing him for discontent with his present situation, 
aversion to labor, vain wishes, restlessness and unhappi- 
ness. Still worse than this is the habit of allowing the 
fancy to sketch pictures of forbidden pleasure; it is a 
long step toward outbreaking sin. He who commands 
his thoughts and keeps them pure, will have little difficul- 
ty in resisting other temptations. ‘Keep thy heart, for 
out of it are the issues of life,” said the wisest of men. 





A-Trustworthy Doc.—A gentleman in England, re- 
lates the following anecdote of his dog. It appears that 
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for a year or two foxes had been very plenty in that | repeating them exactly ; and so the message went until 


neighborhood, and had made great havoc among the 
poultry and their eggs. One hen seemed determined to 
secure the safety of her treasures, for day by day she 
marched boldly into the dog’s kennel, and deposited an 
egg in the corner. The dog was not affronted by this 
liberty taken with his house, but seemed to understand 
all about the matter, for as each egg was laid, he care- 
fully took it up in his mouth, carried it as far toward the 
house as his chain would permit him to go, where it was 
taken in charge by the housekeeper, who always regu- 
larly rewarded him for his attention and honesty. 





How they Used to Telegraph. 


Telegraphing by various methods was known long be- 
fore Professor Morse invented the way of sending mes- 
sages by lightning. The shepherds among the mountains 
of Montenegro, in Turkey, communicated news very 
rapidly by shouting it from peak to peak. It is related 
that when one of them felt lonely, he set up a peculiar 
cry which could be heard at a great cistance, signifying 
thereby that he wished to talk with some one. It was 
usually soon heard by somebody in the neighborhood, 
and a conversation was at once commenced, which was 
often joined by others, who chanced to be near enough 
to hear, and thus the news of the day became generally 
known. A traveler says that at one time he wanted his 
mule which was some ten miles distant. Accordingly 
he yelled out, ‘‘Ho! ho! you people there in the village 
of Brelizzu! High upin the mountains of Glenbotich, 
by the great beech tree, with the withered boughs, my 
little lad Yonkois keeping my white-footed mule. Let 
him know that he is to come down with it as fast as he 
can.” Immediately some living echo took up his words, 








it reached the boy, and the mule was soon brought to him. 

Beacon fires were the ancient mode of telegraphy in 
Great Britain, and in an act of the Scottish Parliament, 
of 1445, it is directed that ‘‘ One bale or faggot shall be 
the warning of the approach of the English in any man- 
ner, two bales that they are coming indeed, and four bales 
blazing beside each other, that the enemy are in great 
force.” Subsequently there was introduced a system of 
telegraphing by signals made with an apparatus having 
large arms somewhat like a windmill, called a sema- 
phore. The different positions of the arms represented 
letters of the alphabet and words. Numbers of these 
were erected on elevations as far apart as could be seen 
with a telescope, and thus news could be sent from Do- 
ver to London, inten minutes. The semaphore was of 
use only in clear weather. Occasionally curious inci- 
dents occurred, owing to the sudden stoppage of iis 
working. When the Duke of Wellington was fighting 
the French, in Spain, every body was anxiously looking 
for news. One day the semaphore transmitted to Lon- 
don, the alarming message, ‘‘ Wellington defeated.” At 
once there was great commotion; rumors spread that 
there had been great losses of men and artillery ; stocks 
went down rapidly, and the Government were quite be- 
wildered. It turned out however, that just as the word 
“defeated” had passed along, a sudden mist had come 
on at some part of the line, and prevented sending the 
remainder of the message—when it cleared, the whole 
news read, ‘“‘ Wellington defeated the French.” 

Other similar methods have been used in different 
countries. On ship-board flags are used to make signals 
for communicating with distant vessels. At another time 
we may speak of signals used in the army during the war. 
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(Business Notices—$1 25 per agate line of space.) 
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THE PEOPLE'S BOOK. 


The Book for Agents 


Is 


LLOYD'S ILLUSTRATED 


BATTLE HISTORY 
OF THE 


GREAT REBELLION. 


From the capture of FORT SUMTER, April 14, 1861, 
to the capture of JEFFERSON DAVIS, May 10, 1865. 
Embracing 
268 Battie Descriptions, 
39 Biographical Sketches, 
4 Steel Portraits, 
45 HEleetrotype Pertraits, 
17 Fine Maps, 
13 Battle Pictures, 
and a 
GENERAL 
REVIEW OF THE WAR. 


Sold only to Subscribers. 

Complete in one Royal o¢tavo volume, of more than 
700 pages. Ornamented and Bound in the most at- 
tractive styles. Prices $4.50 and $5.00. With unsur- 
passed facilities we believe we have produced the best 
and most salable book pertaining to the war. 

The AckicuLTuRisr for May 1865, says: ‘ We have 
already spoken favorably of the reliable character of 
the House of H. H. LLOYD § CO.—Notice that the 
initials are H. H.” 

AGENTS wishing to secure exclusive rights must 
apply immediately to 


H. H. LLOYD & CO., 


21 John-street, New-York. 
te H. H. L. & CO., have the Largest, Best and 
Cheapest Assoriment of Maps, Charis, Photographs, 
Steel Engravings and Prints in the United States. 


THE 
NEW YORK OBSERVER, 


A WEEKLY 
RELIGIOUS AND SECULAR 


Newspaper for the Family and the Fireside, will soon 
enter on its 
FORTY-FOURTIL YEAR 
of publication, True to 
The CHURCH, the CONSTITUTION, and 
the UNION, 

It is calculated to edify and please both 
OLD AND YOUNG. 
All New Subscribers paying us in advanee for 1866 
shall have their names immediately entered, and the 
Observer will be sent to them 


UNTIL JANUARY FIRST, GRATIS ! 


Subscribe soon, as the free papers will commence 
when the names are entered. 7 
Sample copies to any address free. 
‘Terms, $3.50 a year in Advance. 











SIDNEY E. MORSE, Jr. & CO., 
37 Park Row, New York. 





Demorest’s Monthly Magazine. 


Splendid and Reliable Fashions, Popular Music, Bril- 
liant and Original Stories, Magnificent Steel Engravings, 
Illustrated Poems, and other costly Illustrations ; Archi- 
tecture, Household Matters, with other Literary Gems , 
Full Size Patterns, etc., in each Number. Universally 
acknowledged the Model Parlor Magazine. Single, 25 
cents; Yearly, $3, with avaluable Premium. Published 
by W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 473 Broadway, N. Y. 


For Thanksgiving Night. 
Send for the “TureE Merry Men.” See page 327, 
(Oct. No.) of this paper. - 








THE 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL and LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 


The N. Y. Tribune says: It is 
fall of valuable popular information 
on almost every point that concerns 
the physical and social well-being of 
men, women, and children, set 
forth with profuse pictoriai illustra- 
tions, in a style of constant fresh- 
ness and vivacity. We regard this 
wide awake Journal as a valuable 
means of family education, impart- 
ing to young readers a store of prac- 
tical knowledge which wiil often be 
of more service than that which they 
obtain from the schoolmaster, 


The N Y. Christian Inquirer 
says: The portraits of eminent 
men are numerous and life-like. 
The illustrations in other depart- 
ments are equally attractive. The 
tone of the articles is eminently lib- 
eral, and altogether the Journal is 
adapted to do much good apart from 
its specialty, and is fully entitled to 
the large circulation which it has 
secured. 


The Christian Advocate and Jour- 
nal says. Whatever may be thought 
of Craniology as a science, the re- 
searches and disclosures of Phren- 
ology respecting the nervous and 
cerebral structure of the human 
system, and its relations to individ- 
ual character, are well authentica- 
ted and valuable. The Journal is 
an able expositor and advocate of 
the science. 


The N. Y. Methodist says: Many 
of the practical teachings of the 
Journal are of the highest value in 
the promotion of physical devel- 
opment and health. 


wanna? adapted to the coinprehension of all. Only 
oe 









“Tue Human Face Divine.” A new 
system of Puysiognomy. Eves, Eas, 
Lips, Mouth, Head, Hair, Hands, Feet, 
Skin, with * Signs of Character, and how 
to read them.”’ given in 

The Phrenological Journal 
AND Lire ILLustRaTED. Devoted to 
Vhrenology, Physiology, Physiognomy. Psychology, 
Ethnology, and to all that relates to the Inteilectual, So- 
cial, Moral, and Spiritual Nature of Man. It is amply 
$2 a year: $1 from July to Jan. Sample Nos, 20 cents. 

FOWLER & WELLS, 389 Broadway, New-York. 












The Northern Christian Advocate says: It is one of the wonders of American publishing for cheapness, and it 


is a periodical of much more than ordinary interest and instruction. {Now is the time to subscribe.) 











RATES REDUCED! 


CLUB CAMPAIGN OPENING ! | 
GEN’L MEADE ENDORSES IT. { 

We take pleasure in calling the attention of the read- 
ers of the Agriculturist to the following extract from a 
letter of General Meade, the hero of Gettysourg, and 
the right-hand commander of General Grant, during the 
Richmond Campaign. 

** HEADQUARTERS, MILITARY DIVISION OF THE ATLANTIC, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 3d, 1865. 

C. W. ALEXANDER, Es@.,—Dear Sir: ****** [shall 
be very glad to advance in any manner that is practica- 
ble, the interests of your vajuable journal—THe Sot- 
pier’s CasKET—and as a humble contribution send you 
a year’s a, ($2.) 

espectfully yours, 
GEO. G. MEADE, 
Major General U. S. Army. 

The above letter shows that the efforts and objects of 
Tue SoLpieR’s CASKET are appreciated not only by the 
people but also by those distinguished men whose genius 
and bravery have saved our country. ; 

SPLENDID CASH PREMIUMS will be given to 


Soldier’s Casket ! 





' those raising clubs for Tue Casket. For full details 


see the August Agricu/turist. 
SPECIMEN COPIES. 
One Specimen Copy (post free), for.........++- 25 Cents 
Three - Copies > “ so. * 
SEND AT ONCE AND GET UP YOUR CLUBS. 
Give THE NAME AND DaTE OF THIS PAPER. 
Address Cc. W. ALEXANDER, PuBLIsHER, 
123 SouTH-Tuirp St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
THE PRACTICAL SHEPHERD. 
This is the latest and best of Dr. RANDALL’s works on 
Sheep Husbandry—the Standard Authority on the subject. 
It tells all about the Breeding, Management and Diseases 
of Sheep, and should be in the hands of every flock- 
master on the American Continent. Over 20,000 copies 
already sold. One large 12mo. volume of 454 pages,— 
printed, illustrated and bound in superior style. Sent 
post-paid on receipt of price—$2. Address 
D. D. T, MOORE, Rochester, N. Y. 


BRADBURY’S 
SUPERIOR PIANO. “THE BEST.” 
Pronounced “the best” by the most renowned artists. 
Superior in tone, touch, power, durability and elegance 
of finish. Warerooms Nos. 427 and 425 Broome-st., cor- 


ner of Crosby. Call or send for circular. 
. WM. B. BRADBURY. 











The Horticulturist for 1866. 


_Monthly, Two Dollars and Fifty cents per annum 
November and December 1865, free to New subscribers. 
Volume for 1865 bound and post-paid, and numbers for 
1866, $4.50. Voiumes for 1864 and 1865, bound and post- 
paid, and numbers for 1566, $6.00, 
Specimen copies post-paid, for Ten cents. 





Woodward's — Homes, 122 designs and plans. 
post paid, $1.50. Woodward's Graperies, &c., 60 designs 
and plans, post-paid, $1.50, 





Publishers’ Agents for 
THE Country GENTLEMAN, Weekly, per annum, $2.50 
Specimen numbers pre-paid, Bight cents. 
THE GARDENER’s MonrTu_y, per annum, $2.00. 
Specimen numbers pre-paid, Twenty cents. 


Priced Catalogue of all Agricultural Books, Papers 
and Periodicals mailed free torull. —o 


GEO. E. & F. W. WOODWARD, Publishers, 
37 Park Row, New-York. 


MOORE'S RURAL NEW-YORKER. 


A new Quarter of this popular Agricultural, Literary 
and Family Newspaper commenced Oct. 7. Now is the 
time to subscribe. Send $3 for a year—or, if you wish 
to know more of it first, the 13 numbers of this quarter 
(Oct. to Jan.) will be sent, On Trial, for only 50 cts. Try 
Tue RurRat, and see if it is not like 1 honey-comb, hav- 
ing sweets in every cell. See advertisement. 


Address D. D. T.' MOORE, Rochester, N. ¥. 








[He HERALD OF HEALTH AND 
JOURNAL OF PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
for 1866, will be greatly eularged and improved. In no 
way can the human race be so much improved physically 
as by a careful praetice of its teachings. New subscri- 
bers for 1866, will get the November and December num- 
bers of 1865, free. $1,50 a year, 15 cents a number. Ad- 
dress MILLER, WOOD & CO.,, 15 Laight-St., N. Y. 


PIANOS, 
ORGANS and 
MELODEONS, 


By the best Makers, and with all the modern improve- 
ments, at prices defying competition. Every Instru- 
ment fully warranted by the Manufacturer. New Pianos 
from $275 to $500. Organs and Melodeons froin $80 to 
$200, for sale by A. P. HIGGINS, No. 478 Broadway. 








WHEELER & WILSON’S 
Lock Stitch Sewing Machine, 
No. 625 Broadway, New-Yerk. 
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American Musical Instruments. 
a owe 

The inventive genius of the American people is ever 
active, never resting ; it embraces in its grasp the merest 
trifles and the mightiest conceptions, from a toy to point 
a lead pencil, to a lever to raise a pyramid. That what- 
ever has been done can be improved on, and whatever is 
needed for the good of the human family can be produced, 
are American dogmas. They are so purely indigenous 
to the soil, that all who seek asylum here find new 
springs of action, new incentives to ambition, and a 
broadening of the mind which had been dwarfed by the 
cramping influences of small nationalities. 

Inventive genius has not merely been directed to the 
physical needs of the people ; the necessities of our life 
have had their champions, and the intellectual luxuries, 
which are at once its solace and its ornament, have been 
fostered and developed to a degree that shames the ex- 
perience of the old world. In the short space of thirty 
years we have become manufacturers of our own 
musical instruments; in this we ask nothing of Europe 
now ; we have learned all she knows, and something 
more besides, and we have changed the course of trade 
which was always from East to West, to from West to 
East. 

There is scarcely a musical instrument which we do 
not make, and with scarcely an exception, our manufac- 
ture equals, and in some cases surpasses the workman- 
ship of the European models. Our flutes already rival 
those of the English, while they surpass in richness of 
tone and elegance of workmanship the finest made in 
Germany. Our harps, in all points, tone, elegance, finish 
and mechanical appliances are altogether unsurpassed. 
Our Brass instruments in their variety and excellence 
are fully equal to those of France, while our Guitars in 
all points of workmanship, and in durability in this cli- 
mate, are preferred to the finest specimens from Spain or 
Italy. In the manufacture of Violins we have made 
rapid strides toward excellence, and although very far 
behind the gyeat oid makers whose names have a world 
wide fame, we can claim a fair equality with most of the 
modern Enropean violins. In Reed Instruments, such 
as Melodeons and Parlor Organs, America has no equal 
in the world. These instruments were literaily created 
here, their superiority is everywhere acknowledged, and 
we are satisfied that when some enlightened community 
shall decide to spend $60.006 or $70.000 upon the building 
of a great organ, and shall give the contract at home and 
not abroad, we shall have an organ equal in every re- 
spect to any of foreign make, and superior in some 


points, especially in wood which will stand the climate. 


The instrument, however, in which the most impor- 
tant improvements have been made, is the piano-forte— 
the instrument which is most popular throughout the 
world. 

The piano-forte was, of course, invented somewhere, 
although it was more properly a gradual improvement 
from one thing to another than an invention in its pres- 
ent form. There are two claimants for the honor of 
creating the original instrument, and both have strong 
supporters. By one party it is attributed to Christofali, 
a Paduan; by the other to Schroeder of Dresden, Sax- 
ony. We need not stop to discuss the rival claims. The 
date of the invention is said to be 1711, but the piano 
really rose but little above the dignity of a Harpsichord 
until half a century later, when the genius of Erard, 





followed by Pieyel, Broadwood and Collard developed 
its resources and powers, which, until then, were un- 
dreamed of. But these great makers did not exhaust its 
powers. There was something left for America to do— 
some art gift from us to the old world, to be purchased 
by deep thought and laborious experiment, or won by the 
inspiration of a fortuitous moment. 

This one point, which has revolutionized the manufac- 
ture of piano-fortes nearly all over the world, and has 
added so greatly to the power and the capacity of the 
instrument, is the system of overstringing the bass, the 
principle of which was established, developed and per- 
fected, by Steinway & Sonsof New York. An instru- 
ment of this class, overstrung, and with two bridges in 
the bass, was exhibited by the Steinways in 1855 at the 
Crystal Palace, New York. There was a great compe- 
tition, many of the best makers exhibiting, but the full, 
richly sonorous tone, and extraorcinary power of the 
Steinway piano gained, by the unanimous judgment of 
the jury, the first premium gold medal. Public opinion 
coincided perfectly with this verdict, and the reputation 
of the Steinways was a settled fact from that day, and 
their business increased with a rapidity altogether un- 
prececented, rising in twelve years from the very hum- 
ble beginning of one piano a week, to a grand total of 
12,000 pianos, grand, square and upright, averaging now 
over 2,300 per aunum. In 1855, at the Metropolitan Fair 
in Washington City. they received two first prize medals ; 
in November of the same year, the first prize gold medals 
at the American Institute, New York; in 1856 the first 
prize gold medal of the Maryland Institute at Baltimore, 
and the American Institute at the Crystal Palace in New 
York, and in 1857, the first premium gold medal of the 
Maryland Institute again. Altogether in two years they 
have received no less than twenty-six first premiums in 
the shape of gold and silver medals, at the various fairs 
and exhibitions in Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chicago and 
elsewhere. 

Such repeated successes, chronicled by the press and 
justified by their constantly increasing business, at- 
tracted the attention of the whole trade, and in a short 
time nearly every piano in the United States was made 
upon the overstrung principle. 

In 1862, at the International Exhibition of London, the 
Steinway pianos secured the greatest victory yet obtained 
by them. There were 269 pianos on exhibition, from the 
manufactures of nearly all the celebrated makers on the 
continent and in England. The jury appointed was of 
the highest character, embracing such names as Stern- 
dale Bennett, musical director, Professor at Cambridge ; 
I. R. Black, M. D.; Fetis, of Belgium; Ernst Pauer, of 
Austria: Sir F. Gore Ousley, Professor of music at Ox- 
ford; I. Schiedmayer, instrument maker; Zollverein ; 
the Earl of Wilton ; Henry Wiide, musical director, and 
others of note and position. The most thorough examina- 
tion was made of all the instruments exhibited, and the 
Steinways were awarded a first-class prize medal, “‘ For 
powerful, clear brilliant tone, and excellent workman- 
ship, as shown in grand and square piano-fortes.” 

This was unquestionably a great triumph for the firm, 
and justified the expressed opinion on this side of the 
Atlantic of such artists as Mills, Mason, Heller, Pattison, 
Timm, Maretzek, Anschutz, Eisfield and many others, who, 
in their open certificates, enumerate among the chief 
points of excellence presented by these pianos, “ The 
greatest possible depth, richness and volume of tone, 
combined with a rare brilliancy, clearness, and perfect 
evenness throughout the entire scale, and above all, a 
surprising duration of sound, the pure and sympathetic 
quality of which never changes under the most delicate 





or the most powerful touch,” and who declare that they 
prefer them above all others for theirown use, whenever 
accessible. One of the consequences of the exhibition 
of their pianos in London, as above stated, is the adop- 
tion of their system of manufacture by many of the 
European makers, who announce as a recommendation 
of their own instruments, ‘ That they now make pianos 
upon the same plan as the celebrated Steinway & Sons of 
New ,York.’’ The eminent European artists, Alfred 
Jaell, Hans Von Bulow and Gustave Satter also testify 
to the splendid qualities of the Steinway pianos. The 
foreign press, The London Times, The London Illustrated 
News, The Paris Constitutionnel, The Presse Musicale 
and other papers in Great Britain, France, Germany and 
Italy, pay the highest tributes to their superior excellence, 
while the Vienna press, considered the highest musical 
authority, extolled in the warmest terms, not only the full 
round tone and mechanical excellence, particularly the 
overstringing of the bassin both grand and square pianos, 
exemplified by the Steinways, but in an esthetic point of 
view the great capacity for development shown in their 
peculiar method. 

The firm of Steinway & Sons, consisting of father and 
four sons, came to America in the year 1850. Mr. Henry 
Steinway, the father, had, previous to his arrival in this 
country, successfully carried on a piano factory in Bruns. 
wick, Germany, for nearly a quarter of a century. With 
that adaptability which distinguishes true merit, before 
embarking in business for themselves in the New World, 
the Steinways thought it prudent to become conversant 
with the business customs of the American people, and 
therefore did not inaugurate their house until 1853, when 
they commenced operations in theirown name. From 
that day to the present, their career has been one con- 
tinuous success. How they have risen from very small 
beginnings to a business colossalin its proportions we 
have already stated. Their enterprise, energy, broad 
business views, and skill, have placed them upon the 
topmost rung of fortune’s ladder, and they stand to-day 
the most suecessful and extensive manufacturers of 
piano-fortes in the world, Independent of their extensive 
home business, the firm is now shipping instruments not 
only toevery portion of the American continent, but to 
the capitals of Europe and the East, thus inaugurating a 
new and valuable branch of export trade. 

The factory which they have erected, at a cost of one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, stands upon an entire 
block of ground, bounded by Fourth and Lexington-aves, 
and Fifty-second and Fifty-third sts. It is five stories 
high, and is fitted up with all the modern appliances for 
manufacture ; labor-saving machinery, miles of hot-air 
pipes, private telegraph to their down town salesrooms— 
in short, all the furniture necessary to make a perfect 
In it are employed four hundred and fifty of 
About 1,000 
pianos are constantly in process of manufacture, includ- 
The 
stock of material on hand is seldom less than half a mil- 


factory. 
the best workmen at the highest wages, 


ing every variety of Grand, Square, and Upright. 


lion dollars in value—a large amount of non-interest 
paying capital, but inevitable from the necessity of secur- 
ing thoroughly seasoned material: 

Beside their costly factory, they have recently erected 
a splendid white marble five-story building in Four- 
Academy of 
This they use exclusively for salesrooms, with 


teenth-st., between Fourth ave. and the 
Music. 
separate apartments for the Grands, the Squares and the 
Uprights. The front is rich and elegant in design, and 
is an ornament to the city. 

The Steinways own the ground through to Fifteenth- 
st., the lot being one hundred feet wide on Fifteenth-st. 
On this they propose to erect a National Concert Hall 
and a Conservatory of Music, which, carried out in the 
right spirit will prove a boon to the community at large, 
and will reflect honor upon their enterprise, zeal and 
judgment; and it will be a crowning evidence of their 
high-toned liberality and honorable to the country, and 
will carry down the name of Steinway with the progress 
of musical art and manufacture in America.—New- York 
Pribune. 
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(Advertisements $1 per line of se ee 
THE IONA AND ISRAELLA 
GRAPES. 


Two years ago I first had the pleasure of offering the Iona 
and Israella Vines, and the public and those who bought 
them then, did so chiefly from my own representations of their 
excellence as frultsand of the good qualities of the Vines, 

It is time now to ask; Have the representations then made 
and which appeared so extravagant, been fully justified by 
experience? Did these representations in any particular 
surpass, or did they fall short of representing the full mer- 
its of these kinds? 

Let us gence at their history during the two years: 

Many thousands of plants were then sold and not one pur- 
chaser has expressed regret for having bought, but there has 
been -a general expression of regret for having bought so 
pd ~ thousands are expressing regret for not having ob- 
tained any. 

Last season I was able by peter extensive dissemination 
of specimens of the fruit of the IONA, to have its quality 
tested by many hundreds of those who were able to appre- 
ciate high excellence of quality. Through these individuals 
and by the voice of various Committees the reputation 
of the Iona especially, became well known and established 
in public estimation, and the number of first class vines was 
not sufficient to supply the demand. 

One of the events by which its surpassing merits were 
most clearly exhibited, was its subjection to the severest 
— test before the Committee for the award of the 

xreeley prize of One Hundred Dollars, 

The requirements by the terms of Mr. Greeley’s offer were 
not merely that the successful competitor should be better 
than any other Native grape, but that it should possess the 
qualities which constitute the distinctive excellence of the 
best European kinds “in pure, rich, vinous, and exhilara- 
ting flavor with flesh melting, tender and sweet, quite to the 
center,” while the habit of the vine was to be vigorous and 
of the most healthy, — and productive character. “In 
short,” (says Mr. Greeley,) “ what is sought is a vine which 
embodies the best qualities of both the most approved 
American and foreign varieties as far as possible.” 

I had claimed these high Cy for the Iona. Others 
also had claimed great excellence for different varieties. 

Mr. Greeley says in propounding one rae (Sept. 1864) : 
“Tt is time these claims were tested and passed upon by dis- 
interested and capable judges.” “Asa humble contribution 
to thisend I hereby offer a premium of One Hundred Dol- 
lars,” to be awarded by Committee of American Institute. 

The Committee in giving their decision at the conclusion 
of their interesting report on the subject say: “The Iona is 
the only grape now before the poe that meets the require- 
ments of the Greeley prize, and we accordingly award it, 

The Committee consisted of Mr. Peter B. Mead, Mr. R. G. 
Pardee, and Mr. Francis Brill. No one who is acquainted 
with these gentlemen or has read their report, will affirm 
that a Committee more capable or better qualified for the 
purpose has ever presented a report upon grapes. 

The notice given necessarily allowed but.a short time to 
competitors for preparation. Some of the friends of a cele- 
brated variety strenuously asserted their belief that their va- 
riety could have taken the prize if sufficient notice for pre- 
paration had been given. lat once re-opened the case in fa- 
vor of any betier grape that should be offered during the 
current season, or fora whole year. No successful competi- 
tor has appeared, and the prize remains with the Iona, 

Adverse interests have been most active in seeking for 
cause to invalidate any of my claims for these varieties, Ques- 
tions as to their earliness and hardiness were raised, but set- 
tled ina way not to permit of their being again raised—at 
least in the same manner. zs 

I again open the case for competition on the same terms 
as before for any time within three years. 

At present the reputation of the Iona does not stand upon 
any opinion that Lor any person may advance concerning 
it. It has always sought for every trial that may test its true 
merit, and will continue to do so, 

A short account of some of the awards will be instructive 
showing that the quality of true grapes is now understood 
and ee 

The first is from the St, Louis, Mo., Hort. Society, of which 
Mr. I. H. Tice was chairman. 

“The Committee beg leave to report that they found the 
Iona a most luscious grape, almost pulpless, of a rich, vinous 
flavor, and differing from qll our other grapes in being sweet 
to the center, and without any acidity. The pulp, ifso it may 
be called, has so little tenacity that the least pressure in 
crushing ejects the seed. Your committee have no hesitation 
in placing this grape at the head of all native grapes, even 
above the Delaware. Your Committee and the members of 
the Seciety were very fortunate in having fine large bunches 
of Delawares, delicious in flavor, to compare with the Iona, 
and between these acknowledged mine tors for precedence 
we believe the judgment of the members as well as that of 
the committee to have been unequivocally in favor of the 


ONA, 

At the Fair of the Indiana Hort. Society, the committee of 
which Dr, Warder was chairman, with J. J. Thomas, author 
of American Fruit Book, and Thomas Meehan, Editor of 
Gardener's Monthly, associates, unanimously awarded the 
premium for the best variety of native grapes to the IONA. 

The Cincinnati Hort. Soc. awarded first premiumstoIONA, 

Pennsylvania State Faw awarded first premium to IONA, 

Michigan State Fair awarded first preniom for our best 
varieties to IONA, ISRAELLA, DELAWARE. 

At the great exhibition of grapes at Sandusky, where it 
came in competition with all of the best grapes grown at 
Kelly’s Island, and the whole south shore of Lake Erie, First 
premium to Iona “for 12 bunches best variety, quality torule.” 

At Utica, N. Y., alone, it was placed second to Delaware, 
Of its success at New England Fair, Ohio, Wisconsin, lowa, 
New Jersey, Vermont, Rhode Island, etc., there is not space 
tospeak. The concurring opinions of the select committees 
of so many widely different localities is fully convincing as 
to the very great superiority of the Iona, to all others. But 
this season has afforded demonstration which carries irre- 
sistible weight because it is the voice of the now educated 
taste of the public which is in full harmony with the decis- 
ions of the eminent judges which have so generally consti- 
tuted the committees the present season. 

Many thousands of discriminating judgment, conscious of 
the vast interest that centers in the Iona, have tested its 
merits by careful immediate comparison with the best of all 
other kinds, and the award of this vast committee is so unan- 
imous that even strong interests as well as inveterate predi- 
lection have been compelled to yield to the Iona supremacy 
over all others, including the Delaware, which was its only 
near competitor when at actual trial. The friends of the 
Catawba, (at Sandusky, especially its most palmy region,) 
having long enjoyed its richness and animating spirit, were 
often confident of ee flavor before trial, but al- 
ways yielded gracefully at_ testing 

The veteran Mottier, with his jnet erception of the excel- 
lence of the heretofore unegualled Delaware, is compelled 
to concede the superiority of the Iona, in quality. 

The earliness, hardiness, and productiveness of the Iona, 
are points of prime importance, which od ge most try- 
ing season has done more to settle satisfactorily than the 
whole seven preceding seasons of its fruiting, six of which 
have not been favorable to grapes, in all of which the Iona 
has manifested a degree of certainty and perfection of ripen- 
ing its abundant crops, unequalled by any other kind. 
Hardiness is conceded to the Concord, but in numerous and 
extensive districts where that has failed partially, or entirely 





from rot, the Iona has maintained an increase of excellence 
and earliness in ripening, according to its advance in age, 
which is characteristic of It, For several years as the vines 
gain in maturity the period of ripening advances — a 
week yearly, while in —— the same proportion the quality 
of the fruit improves in spirit and richness, The best Iona 
vines in the country have not yet reached their highest 
point of excellence. 

I will illustrate by two distinguished examples. The first 
is from Mr, CHas, DOWNING. 

“The past two seasons the Iona, being the first years of 
fruiting with me, ripened a little later than the Delaware, but 
this season a week earlier. The Israella ripened as early as 
the Hartford Prolific, or before it, beginning to color about 
one week earlier. Both Iona and Israella have so far proved 
hardy and vigorous, and their foliage has been much less in- 
jured by mildew than that of DELAWARE, CONCORD, AND 
MOST OTHER KINDS.” 

From Mr. MARIE, a most intelligent foreigner and a dis- 
tinguished cultivator of foreign and native grapes. 

“The Delaware, my great favorite which has not suffered 
before, will fail to ripen one third of its crop from loss of 
leaves; Catawbasentirely gone; Concord, rey much injured 
in the fruit—not nearly halfa crop; Allen's Hybrid has done 
very well, giving most excellent fruit, the Hartford Prolific 
is one of those that have suffered least. 

Now, last, but not least, the Iona has gone through this 
most trying season triump: —_3 mildewing very little, if at 
all, more than the Hartford Prolific; and at the present time 
Ihave a trellis nie ag ic feet long by my om feet high cov- 
ered with plenty of large and full, ripe bunches, which, to 
my ese are the best flavored native — that I have 
eaten. This fully meets my requirement for a perfect grape. 
Allow me to congratulate you upon the success of the Iona. 
I shall plant nothing else in the ground that I am now pre- 

aring—certainly not until we get something far better than 

8 now before the public. 

The advance of the time of ripening with the advance of 
age and maturity of the Iona vines is a fact that should be 
noted. Each year hasmade a difference of more than a 
week, or perhaps two weeks, with mine.” 

Yours, very truly, (Signed) C, MARTE. 

From the foregoing survey, which touches but few of the 
important points, it will be clearly seen that we have in the 
Iona a grape not only that stands out above all others, but 
one that is able to make ours a country of the vine in the 
most extensive and excellent sense of the term, for the Iona 
is equally eminent for the tableand for wine, and for keeping 
through winter in full spirit and flavor it is also unequalled, 
Like the most celebrated Pineau of France, it is suited for 
any latitude in which any good grapes will thrive, but unlike 
the Pineau, which is black and small, and consequently 
lacking in beauty forthe table. The table grapeof France 
is of exceeding beauty, but only of second quality. 

Some of thriving disposition, and others of moderate 
means will be glad to know that the buds to be taken at fall 
pruning from the Iona vines planted last spring, are now 
selling for the price of the vines, and that for cuttings alone 
the Iona and Israella will for many years be a very profitable 
investinent, 

A _ new edition (5th) of the 24-page pamphlet, fully treat- 
ing the matters here briefly touched upon, accompanied with 
price lists, and answering in a clear and satisfactory manner 
most of the questions, that those who contemplate purchas- 
ing desire to ask, is now ready, and will be sent for two cent 


stamp. e - GRANT, Iona, 
(near Peekskill,) Westchester Co., N. Y. 


“No matter with how much flourish and puffing other mag- 
azines are thrust before the public, the high-toned Home 
Magazine continues a favorite as of old, and increases in 
worth every month.”— Waterville (N. ¥.) Times. 


ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE 


For 1866. 


It is with pleasure we are able to announce a much larger 
circulation for the ‘Home Magazine” during the year {36 
than it has ever before attained; and alsoa more heartily 
Szuremed approval, by subscribers and the press, of its tone 
and character. Daring the next ed we shall bring into its 
ages astill MORE VIGOROUS LITERARY LIFE—A HIGH- 
cR EXCELLENCE—A BROADER SPIRIT, and a more ear- 
nest advocacy of All Things Pure and Noble. 


As heretofore, our aim will be to produce 


A Mlagazine for American Hpomes, 


not too didactic and heavy, but cheerful, animated, and 
social —a friend, dropping in upon quiet hours, with some- 
thing always pleasant and profitable to say. 

A new serial oy MISS VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND will 
be commenced in the January number, entitled 


* PETROLEUM.” 


The Home Magazine for 1866 will be enriched not only 
with the best articles the Editors can produce, but will num- 
ber among its contributors many of 


The Leading Writers of the Country. 


Our magazine is not simply a literary periodical. It takes 
higher ground, and seeks to make literature the handmaid 
of morality and religion, always teaching, whether by means 
of story, poem, or essay, that only by the “Golden Rule” 
can man live to any wise or good purpose, If you open your 
door to its visits, it will be 


A TRUE FRIEND IN YOUR HOUSEHOLD. 


As heretofore, it will be embellished with StzrL ENGRAY- 
1na@s, Fringe Woop Cour ILLUSTRATIONS, MUSIC, PREVAILING 
STYLES OF DRESS, PATTERNS FOR GARMENTS AND EMBROID- 
ERY, AND SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS FOR THE YOUNG PEOPLE, 
For MOTHERS, HEALTH, HOME CIRCLE, &c., &c. 


YEARLY TERMS-In 













One copy 

TO OMINON cincnss0cssdesdeess ° 

Five copies, and one to getter-up a 
Nine copies, ‘“ — Fe OO eae -. 15 00 


A beautiful PREMIUM PLATE, entitled “THE 
COURTSHIP OF SHAKSPEARE,” will be mailed to each 
person whosends us aclub of subscribers. It will also be 
mailed to each single subscriber from whom we receive $2.50. 

For $4.50 we will send one copy each of Home Ma@a- 
ZINE and DEY’s LADY’s Book for a year. 

Address T. 8. ARTHUR & CO., 
$23 Walnut Strect, Philadelphia, 


HE TRUE CAPE COD CRANBERRY FOR 
Fall planting, for Le ee po and garden culture, and for 
swamps. Under my method of cultivation the yield last sea- 
son on Upland was over 400 bushels per acre. Explicit di- 
rections for cultivation with prices of plants, with nursery 
Finlonae complete, will be sent to any address, Agents 


B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 
Osage Orange Fruit for Sale.—I. McOWEN, Havana, Ill. 











Fourts EDITION. 


The Foundations of History. 
A Series of First Things. 
By SAMUEL B. SCHIEFFELIN. 
One volume, crown 8vo., in beautiful style, and illustrated 
Le! sieges engravings, illuminated and plain, $1.75. 
It, $2.50. Cheap Edition, 12mo., $1.25, 

Among the subjectsare: The First Man; The First Mar- 
riage; The First Lenauege ; First Inventions; First Gov- 
ernment; First Heathen Poets and Philosophers; First Thea- 
tres; First Money; etc., etc. 
“Curious and interesting book.”—Commercial Advertiser. 
“A vast amount of information is gathered.”—N. Y¥. Observer. 
“A great deal relating to ancient things.”—Scien. American, 
“ Exceedingly interesting for general reading.”- The Searcher 
“ Of great research and remarkable interest.”—Bos. Courier, 
“Calculated to enlist both the interest and sympathies of 

matured minds.”—“Is perhans, the most attractively got up 

volume we have seen issued from the American press.”— 

The Witness, Edinburgh, 

“ Worthy of a place in every family library."—Chris. Worid. 

“ As a present book for intelligent young people, it is almost 
without a rival.”"—The New York Times. 

“We commend this treatise to the attention of parenta, Su- 
popeten teat of Sabbath Schools, and to all lovers of Re- 
igious knowledge.”— Christian Intelligencer. 


Published by A. D. F. RANDOLPH, 
770 Broadway, New-York. 
On the receipt of the price, the book will be sent by 


wr 
mail, pre-paid, 


Every Farmer who has Farm Uten- 
sils worth preserving, can add Fifty per cent. to 
their wear by keeping them protected with 





f The Gutta Percha Cement Paint, 


The cheapest and best preservative Paint in the world, for 
wood and metals of all kinds, and for painting and repairing 
Tin and other Roofs, 

It has been tested eight years, is always ready for use. 
Manufacturers of Agricultural Im- 
plements,will find 
The Black Diamond Varnish 
equal to the best for all purposes where a quick drying, 
lustrous varnish is required. It costs only one quar- 

ter as much, 
The Gutta Percha Cement Roofing 


costs half as much as Tin, and can be a ppited by any one. 
THE JOHNS & CROSLEY MANUFACTURING CO., 
Sole Manufacturers, 
No, 78 William-street, cor. Liberty, New-York. 


ESTEYW’S COTTAGE ORGANS, 
with patented improvements. Greatly superior to all other 
Reed instruments, Suited to the Church, the Sunday School 
and the Parlor. Also excellent Pianos and Melodeons at 
moderate prices, Send for circular to 

G. G. SAXE, 131 Grand-st., New York, 








* THE NONPAREIL 


MALS Te MACHINE x 


Me WL IL ELI ILI IIR LPL LL 





Is unequaWed for speed, power and effectiveness of opera- 
tion. Jtis simple, strong and durable, 
A Liberal discount to Dealers. Send for free Circular to 
OAKLEY & KEATING 184 Water-st., New York, 


National Feed Cutter 


for Hay, Straw and Stalks, is superior in almost every respect 
to any machine in market, and is warranted enfirély satisfac- 
tory. Manufactured (all sizes) by AMES PLOW CO., 
Boston and Worcester, Mass. For sale by dealers everywhere. 





~ ‘Ko Market Gardeners. 


Market Garden of 18 Acres to Rent. Five years lease, 13 
miles from New- York, in richest part of Long Island. Good 
tenant house, large barn, stables, carpenter shop, granary, 
wagon house, &c. &c. Seven acres in —. grag, fine 
apple and pear orchard of 5 acres, with other fruits, e 

ond, location very healthy, Owner will furnish eneugh 

-year old Asparagus plants to set out an acre, Land very 
rich, heavily manured, in excellent fence and thorough order. 
Half mile from Depot, and near Steamboat Landing, For 
further particulars inquire of. Mr. WM. GOUDGE, 

(Over the Bank.) 833 Broome-st., cor. Bowery, N, Y. 


The Ammoniated Phosphate Guano 


Is the best and most economical fertilizer for Cotton, Tobac- 

co, the Root and Cereal crops that the farmer can use to 

obtain immediate results for his outlay, and to permanently 

enrich the soil. For sale b “ 
EDWARD F. COOKE & CO,, 

159 Front-st., cor. Maiden Lane, New York. 


ATENTEES, NURSERYMEN AND SELLERS 

of improved Breeds of Horses, Cows, Sheep and Hogs 
will find it to their interest to address us, as we enjoy excel- 
lent facilities for eeeneee such to the Virginia farmers, 
JNO. F. EARLY & BRO., 

Lynchburg, Va. 


Fror SALE one 1,340 acre stock farm, and three 
smaller ones, all well fenced, well improved and stocked. 
No. of Oxford, Benton Co., Ind., my P. Office. Terns _— 
would like to hire a good shepherd. G, K. AYDELOTT. 


POULTRY FOR SALE.—Pure White-Faced 
Black Spanish, and English Grey Dorkings. All of best 
quality. ddress J. L. BOARDMAN, Flushing, N. Y. 


EACH PITS FROM NATURAL TREES FOR 
Nurserymen, for sale b Cc. B. ROGERS, 
No. 133 Market-st., Philadelphia. 


Garden Seeds. Garden Seeds, 


The subscriber has been ongonet over thirty years in rais- 
ing all kinds of Garden, Vegetable an wer 
Seeds, and having over one hundred acres devo 
oy is enabled to offer as gooe a stock of seeds as Can 
e found in the country. Dealers can be supplied in any 
quantity, either by the pound, bushel, or neatly put up in 
small papers suitable for petaliing. A list of. pres Hi be 
sent to all applicants. G. R. GARRETSON, Flushing, N. Y. 
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WEBB SOUTH DOWNS. 
Thirty Ewes, 
Twenty Five Ewe Lambs, 


Twenty Ram Lambs and Yearlings, 
the get of Archbishop, for sale this Fall. 
GEO. H. BROWN, Millbrook, Washington Hollow, 
Dutchess Co. N. Y. 
, LDERNEY BULL FOR SALE.—Hero, Im- 


orted, 4 years old, color light brown, fine animal, sure 


4 


stock-getter. Apply to JOHN H. ZABRISKIE, Old Bridge, 
oe Jackensack, PP. O. Address, Spring Valley, New- 
Jersey. 





FaAxcy FOWLS.—A few trios of Dorking, Span- 
ish, White Leghorn, Brahma, Poland Fowls, Sebrightand 
others, Bantams, Rouen and Aylesbury Ducks, White Tur- 


kies, &€c., &c. . 
BENJ. HAINES, Jr., Elizabeth, N. J. 





PREMIUM CHESTER WHITE PIGS for Sale.— 
Sent by Express to all parts of the United States. For 
Circulars and Prices, Address N. P. BOYER & CO., 

Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa, 


PORTABLE 
PRINTING OFFICES. 


For Merchants, Druggist Hospitals, sinall Job Printers 
&c. Address ADAMS PRESS CO., 26 Ann-st., New York. 
Specimen Sheets of Type, Cuts, &c., Six cents. 





mpuEe NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW- 
YORK, 
CAPITAL......$2,000.000, SURPLUS....$1,200,000. 
This Bank will issue Certificates of Deposit bearing inter- 
est on favorable terms. J. L. WORTH, Cashier. 
New-York, Aug. 21, 1865. 


GROVER & BAKER’S » 


MIGHEST PREMIUM 


MUNOIS. 
MICHIGAN. 


IOWA. 
INDIANA. 
KENTUCKY. 

PENNSYLVANIA 





SEWING MACHINES, 


495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
The Boys and Girls Like 


MERRY'S MUSEUM. 


The Oldest and Best Children’s Magazine. Its Twen- 
ty-Sixth year commences Jan. Ist, 1866. It contains the 
best Stories, Descriptions, Essays, Poems, Pictures and 
Puzzles. Prizes given monthly for solving the puzzies. 
TERMS, $1.50 per year. Good Premiums for obtain- 
ing subscribers. Address JOHN. N. STEARNS, 

111 Fulton-street, New York. 








NE. YORK COLLEGE OF VETERINARY 
Ek SURGEONS, No. 179 Lexington Avenue, New-York 
City (Incorporated 1857), is now open for the medical treat- 
ment of Horses and other domestic Animals. The regular 
course of Medical Lectures will commence November 6th, 
1865, and terminate the last of February, 1866. 
MEDICAL FACULTY. 


Sy SO Ss ee ere Anatomy. 
A. S. Copeman, V. §....... ......Pathology and Microscope, 


A. Large, M.D. V.B. ..2.02 2cetesse Surgery and Physiology. 

J. Bustead, M. D...........Materia Medica and Therapeutics. 

Lecture Fees ‘for the course, $105. For circulars and any 

further information, address Dr. Bustgap, President New- 

York College Veterinary Surgeons, 179 Lexington Avenue. 
A. F. LIAUTARD, M. D., V.S., Registrar. 


INGERSOLL’S IMPROVED 
HORSE AND HAND POWER 


HAY AND COTTON PRESSES. 


These machines have been tested in the most thorough 
manner throughout this and foreign countries to the num- 
ber of over 3060, 

THe Horsg Power is worked by either wheel or capstan, 
and in many respects possesses unequalled advantages. We 
invite those wanting such machines to write for a catalogue 
containing full information with cuts, prices, &c., or calland 

-examine personally. 
Orders promptly attended to, by addressing 


INGERSOLL & DOUGHERTY, Greenpoint, Kings Co., L, I. 











WASHING 
AND 
CHURNING MADE EASY 





y 


Doty’s Clothes Washer 


AND 


CHURN POWER. 


NOW WARRANTED TO RAPIDLY CLEANSE 
THE DIRTIEST CLOTHING 


Without Rubbing! 


The Proprietors are happy to announce to their Agents, 
and others, that their late improvements and the discovery 
of a more efficient process of washing, enable them now to 
WARRANT their great 


Clothes and Labor Savers, 


already the best and most popular in use—to be capable of 
enabling a person to‘thoroughly cleanse even the dirtiest 
shirts, “STREAKS” included, without a particle of rubbing. 
without chemicals, with moderate labor, and without danger 
of WEAR OR TEAR, 

Exclusive of heating suds, wringing, rinsing, eic., a week's 
washing for a family of six persone may be done with our 
Family Size Washerin HALF AN HOUR! 


Our former customers send two red stamps for new 
instructions, 


The Women Like Doty’s Washer. 
Read the Proof! Read the Proof! 


“It really merits all the good that can be said of it.”"— 
Moore's Rural New Yorker. 

“It is worth one dollar per week in any family. After a 
year’s use, ‘our machine’ is thought more of to-day than 
ever before.“—SoLON ROBINSON, Agricultural Editor of 
New York Tribune. 

“Doty’s Clothes Washer we have tried thoroughly for near- 
ly a year past. 


trial, says this is taken to most kindly by the ‘help,’ and that 
she cannot persuade them to use any other while this is at 
hand.”—ORANGE Jupp, Proprietor American Agriculturist, 


“Among ascore of Washing Machines laid aside after the 
first, or at most the second trial, Doty’s Washer is the only 
one that stands the test. My wife is satisfied with it after a 
four months’ trial.”—S. D. Harris, Editor Ohio Farmer. 


EVERY FAMILY SHOULD HAVE ONE, 


And none need be without. If no Agent in your vicinity, 
send us the price as follows: Family Size, $12; Hotel Size, 
$15. Family Size and No, 2 Universal Wringer with Cog 
Wheels, $20. And we will deliver whichever you order, 
free of freight expense to your nearest railroad station. If 
after four weeks’ trial according to directions, you are dis- 
satisfied, deliver the machine back to us and we will RE- 
FUND THE PURCHASE PRICE. 


Read and Reflect! 


Perhaps you will ask how this Washer can clean clothes 
without wearing them. We answer: In using it, your 
clothes have the advantage of being cleansed in suds hot 
and strong enough to dissolve all dirt and grease, hence it has 
only to rinse them out; whereas, in washing by hand, the 
hands cannot be borne in suds so hot and strong, and the 
= must necessarily be rubbed and worn to get them 
clean. 

It is the general verdict of those who have used Doty’s 
Clothes Washer any length of time, that, even in medium 
sized families, it will save the price of itself in the wear ot 
clothes in less than six months, and will last many years. 


Now can you not better afford to buy a machine than to 
buy extra clothes that will amount in asingle year to more 
than double the price of the machine, and to six, eight, yes, 
ten times the price during the time it will last? How can 
you make a better-paying investment ? 

Our Salesmen are DOING GOOD AND MAKING MON- 
EY, and we want a good one in every town, For further 
particulars Address Z R, C. BROWNING. 
General Agent, 317 Broadway, N. Y. 

NOTE.—Persons in Illinois, Wisconsin, Missouri, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, and Dacotah, Address the 
Proprietors, DOTY BROTHERS, Janesville, Wis. 





J Our ‘better half,’ who has been compliment- | 
ed with the gift of a score or more of different machines for | 


“THE LADIES LIKE IT!!! 


Thousands of the SEWING RIPPER have been sold 
and not a single complaint made. It takes out a seam 
rapidly and safely, whether sewed by hand or by ma 
chine, is neat, small, does not get out of order, and is 
needed in every lady’s work basket. Agents wanted. 

Send 50 cents for a sample to 

A. C. FITCH, 151 Nassau-st., New-York City. 


Help for Mothers, 


Dr. Brown’s BABY TENDER relieves the mother, 
pleases and benefits the child. Is giving universal satis- 
faction. See full description and Mr. Judd’s endorse 
ment in Agriculturist, Dec. No., 1864. Send for Circular 
to J. T. ELLIS, $39 Broadway, New York City. 








India Rubber Gloves 


are an invaluable protection for the hands in Gardening, 
Housework, etc., and a certain cure for Chapped Hands, 
Salt Rheum, etc. Sent by mail on receipt of $150 for 
Ladies’ sizes ; $175 for Gentlemen’s, by 
GOODYEAR'S I. R. GLOVE MF’G CoO.,, 
205 Broadway, New-York, 


WHAT MATCHLESS BEAUTY 


Lingers on every glossy wave and riplet of her 
lovely hair. 


IVINS’ 
PATENT 


HAI 
CRIMPERS, 


For crimping and waving La- 
dies’ hair. No heat used, and 
no injury to the hair, 

They are put up in beautt- 
fully lithographed boxes con- 
_ _ tainiug one sett (1 doz.) assort- 
directions for use accompanying 











. ~ 4 
ed lengths, with full 
each box, 

No Lady’s toilette is complete without them. For sale 
throughout the country. Retailers will be supplied by any 
first-class Jobber of Notions in New York, Philadelphia, or 


Boston. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


E. IVINS, Sixthest. and Columbia?Ave., 
Philadclphia, Pa. 





PRICES REDUCED! 
The Universal Clothes Wringer, 


WITH COG WHEELS, 
Prrozs—No, 1%, $10; No. 2, $8 50,' 
THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 


“This is the first Wringer I have found that would stand 
the service required of it."—J. P. Huaains, Lovejoy’s Hotel. 
“In the laundry of my house there is a perpetual thanKs- 
Riving on Mondays for the invention of your excellent 
yringer.”—Rey. TuEo, L, CUYLER, 

“We think the Machine much more than_pays for itself 
every year in the saving of garments.” “ We think it im- 
portant that a Wringer should be fitted with COGS,” 

ORANGE Jupp, American Agriculturist. 

“The inventor of this Machine may have the satisfaction 
of knowing that he has changed one of the most toilsome 

arts of woman's work intoa most attractive amusement.”— 

firs, HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

“ T heartily commend it to economists of time, money and 
contentment.”—Rey. Dr. BRLLows, 

On receipt of price from any part of the country 
where we have no canvassers, we send the Wringer free of 
freight charges. 

A good canvasser wanted in every township. 








R. C. BROWNING, 347 Broadway, N. ¥- 
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Lock Stitch Sewing Machine, 


For Families and Manufacturers, 





THE HOWE MACHINE CO., 
No. 629 Broadway, New-York. 








Ohildren's Bazaar and Depot 


for Sprin Horses, Cantcring Horses, Belt operating Swings, 
Brown’s Baby T ender, Drums, Sleds and Toys. 
LEWIS TIBBALS, 
510 Broadway, directly opposite St, Nicholas Hotel. 
Send stamp for Circular. 





$20. G.& S.CRYSTAL D.P. $20. 


A year can be realized gilding and putting up 

the Crystal Door Plate. Agents wanted, Stock, 

i cols, and Instructions cost $20. L. L. TOD D 
)., 389 Nassau-street, New-York. 


SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 


Stammering 


Cured by Bates’ Patent ipenences. For descriptive pam- 
phiet, etc., Address H. C, {EARS, 277 West 28d-st., N. Y. 


sii” INVALID’S TRAVELING 

, CHAIRS, for in or out-door use. 
Prices, $20 to $50, Those like the 
cut, $25 to $35, light and strong. 
Can_be Ppropalied by the _hands.— 
2ATENT CANTERING HORSES, 
for out-door exercise and amuse 
ment. Every boy and girl wants 
one, prices $12 to $25. Send stamp 
for circular, Children’s Carriages, 
Horses, Rocking Chairs, etc. 

Ww. ITH, 

90 William'st,, New-York, 


GRAPE VINES, &c. 


Vines of good quality of any of the following varieties will 
be sent post-paid to the address of any person _— the 
annexed price tor each, in sums of not less than 

Adirondac, Iona and Israella, $2; Iona, 2 years, 53: Allen's 
Hybrid, Rogers’ Hybrids and Cuy: ‘ahoga, 75 cents, Crev: eling. 
Maxatawny and Rebecca, 50 cents, Delaware, 33 ceuts, Hart- 
ford Prolific aud Diana, Concord, 16 cents, oe ge 2 years, 
83 cents, Clinton, 10 cents, Clinton, 2 years, 16¢ 

New variegated Japan Honeysuckle, 50 conte, ‘New Japan 


F Tree, $1.00. 
Seen MAHLON MOON, Morrisville, 
Bue cks Co,, Penn, 




















“4 00,000 GRAPES, 


Including all the best sorts for Vineyards or private lands, 
at the lowest rates, Sent by Express, or prepaid by mail, 
carefully packed, Agents wanted, Catalogues to any Ad- 
dress. B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries, 
Plymouth, Mass. 





Grape Vines and Grape Wood for Sale. 
ADIRONDAG, IONA, ISRAELLA, ALLEN'S HYBRID, DELA- 
VARES, and the wood of the same. 
B. H. MACK, (adjoining Chas, Downing,) 
Newburgh, N. Y. 





each Farm for Sale, 170 Acres, 3500 Trees in 8d 
years growth, 50 miles south of Phil’a., and1 miles from 
North _— gh Cecil Co., Md., on the Phil’a,, Wilmington 
and Balt. R. R., land all 1: ivs to thesouth, Bes vutiful view of 
Cars and PL Address C. STERN, W¥mington, Delaware. 


PPLE SEED OF FIRST QUALITY, THE 
vies 1805 MESA y ’ oor, Skaneateles, N, Y. 








SING SING 
GRAPE VINES. 


All my business is to grow 


GRAPE VINES 


and sell only what I grow. 


The Grape Vines grown under the Firm of J. F. DELIOT 
& RYDER, were all grown by J. F. DELIOT; it must be 
understood that I warrant true to name only the 

Grape Vines 
sold by 
J. F. DELIOT. 


Send for Catalogue to 
J. F. DELIOT, 
Sing Sing, 
N. Y. 


Grape Vines for Vineyards. 


Concord, 50,000 one year old cuttings in open air, as large 
as vines usually are at two years, rows cy feet apart, stocky 
at the ground, top 100 ; $75,000 per 1 

Two years old, $20, er ‘100. rin the Montgomery, the 
largest pond white pall ac in cultivation. The vines need a 
little e protecth on during winter, as do all othersin the latitude 
of Po’keepsie. An unparalleled grower and bearer, a seed- 
ling of the Meow of Py pos — often weighing two 
pounds, $1.00 each; $75.00 p 

30,000 of the ae most Mesirable varieties at usual rates, 
the leading kinds predominating. 


Send for price list. 
FERRIS : CAYWOOD, 
Po’keepsie, N. Y. 


THE KITTA TINNY. 


What is Said of it, and Who Says it. 


“Size of berry fully equal but rather larger (than Rochelle), 
decidedly sweeter, and an acquisition to this class of fruits. 
I consider it the BEST Blackberry I have yet seen.”— 
CHARLES DOWNING. 

“I believe it to be the BEST Blackberry I know of, and 
a> take great pleasure in recommending it to my friends,” 

M.S. CARPENTER. 

Ls crcl longer and moreirregular than New ae: 
we measured several an inch-and-a-half long, and 3 inches 
in cirenmference. Small seeds, juicy, sweet, with a true 
Blackberry flavor. The fruit possesses the great advantage 
that it does not need to be over-ripe in order to be eatable, 
but while still hard enough to send to market, it is sweet 
and fit for the table."—American Agriculturist. 

“Equal to New Rochelle in size and productiveness, much 
superior in flavor, and ripens a few days earlier."—Wwm. A. 
Fitcn, Associate Editor American Agriculturist, 

“Superior, sweeter, and better flavor than Rochelle.”— 
Dr. I. P. TRIMBLE. 

For originals of above and others, prices, &c., 

Address with stamp, E. WILLIAMS, Mont Clair, N. J. 


@rANDARD PEARS, 2 to 4 years, very 
strong and fine. Good assortment of varieties 

DwakF Pears, 2 to3 years. Very stocky and strong. 

APPLES—STANDARD and DwakfF, thrifty. 

CHERRIES, 1 and 2 years. PLUMS, 2 and 3 years, 

PxACHES, 1 year. 

SMALL FRUITS.—AGRICULTURIST, and other Strawber- 
ries, EVERGREENS, ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, Roszs, &0, 

We have paid special attention to the cultivation of the 
New Harpy GraPEs, and offer strong, well-grown plants 
of IoNA, ADIRONDAC, and ISRAELLA, by the 100 or 1000 at 
low rates, Also, DELAWARE, CONCORD, Drana, REBECCA, 
ALLEN’s HysBriD, HARTFORD PROLIFIC, RoGERS' HYBRIDS, 
CREVELING, and _ nearly all the valuable kinds, Also a 
a lot of DELAWARE and DIANA LaYERS, many of 

1em with 6 feet bearing wood, 

Address with stamp, for Price List. 
BRONSON, GRAVES & SELOVER, 
Washington-st. Nursery, GENEVA, N. Y. 


Bulbs!! Plants!!! 
WILLIAM HACKER, 


OFFICE 258 SouTH THIRD 8T., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
Wholesale Ly me bon Seeds, and Agent for the best English, 
French, and German growers. Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus and 
other Bulbs direct: from the Holland growers. Country mer- 
chants, Dealers and Druggists supplied at the lowest rates. 


Dutch Bulbs. | 


Byacinthe, 2 ued. double and goes. all colors, 25c. 
to $f each, Mixed, $1.50 per dozen. Tulips, named, 8c 
to 25 cents each, Mixed, 75 cents per dozen. Crocus, os 
color, 25 pang er dozen, $1.50 Beet 100. Mixed, 20 cents ‘per 
dozen, $1 per 1 Crown erials, 50 cts, Japan 

lies, Habram and Roseum, 54 50 cts.: — 50 to 75 cents, 

Sent oF mail post-paid, on receipt of pri 
RILL & KUMEBLE, 15: Broad-st. Newark, N. J. 














Seeds ! 








The Philadelphia Raspberry. 
Wilson’s Early Blackberry. 
Best Selected Strawberries, 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Vines, Asparagus and Rhu- 
barb Plants, Send for Catalogues gratis. 
WILLIAM PARRY, Cinnaminson, N, J. 


CA ATALOGUES, with PRICES of JAPAN 
LILIES, STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 4~4 IT and ORNA- 
MENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, ac, ratis, b 
Addressing RANCIS BRIL LL, 
“Teverk, New Jersey. 








AUCTION 


SALE OF 


GRAPE VINES. 
20,000 IONA. 

30,000 DELAWARE. 
35,000 CONCORD. 


With smaller lots of Israella, Adirondac, and other 
new kinds, will be sold at Public Auction, on the grounds of 


PARSONS & CO., 


a 
FLUSHING, near New-York, 
on WEDNESDAY, 
NWovgmber 8, ati1l A.M. 
These Vines will comprise the best of their stock, and 


inferior plants will be carefully excluded, 

A description of their character will be found in the gen- 

eral advertisement of 
Parsons & Co., 
in the October number of the Agriculturist, 

Nurserymen and Vineyard growers are especially in- 
vited to avail themselves of this unusual opportunity to 
obtain fine plants, 

The Boat in connection with the Flushing Railroad, will 


leave James Slip and 34th-Street New York, at 8,49, and 
11 o’clock A. M. 


DELAWARE 
AND 


IONA VINES 


Parsons & Co,, 


Offer for the Autumn trade, 


Delaware Grape Vines, 
at the following low prices: 
No. 1, extra strong, $80 per 100.—$250 per 1000. 
$2,000 per 10,000. 
No, 2, fine plants, $20 per 100.—$150 per 1000. 
$1200 per 10,000. 
IONA, ISRAELLA, 
and 
ADIRONDAC, 


No. 1, $2.00 each; $13.00 per doz.; $100 per 100, 
No, 2, $1.50 each; $12.00 per doz.; #*0 per 100, 
IONA—No. 3, $50 per 100, 


Our No, 1 Iona, are very strong, extra plants, 
CONCORD VINES, 
$12 00 per 100; $75 00 per 1008; 
$700 per 10,000. 


We also offer fine plants of all the sorts of vines usually 
grown, Also 





PEAR, APPLE 


and other 


FRUIT TREES 


“of the best varieties. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES 


. 


. and 
SHRUBS. 
ROSES, Hybrid Perpetuals, at $20 per 100; $175 per 1000, 
These ave all Remontants, of the best yarieties, upon 
their own roots, not budded or grafted. 
Address PARSONS & CO., 
Flushing, N. WY. 


RANBERRY PLANTS.—MORE OF THE same 


kind for sale By 
Doct. B. H. STEVENS 
Essex, Conn, 
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Bloomington Nursery, 
ILLINOIS, 


Two Hundred and forty (240) acres. Splendid stock, Stand- 
ard and Dwarf. Fifty thousand (50,000) Peach, including 
Hale's early; Apricots, Grapes, Roses, Osage Orange, Hardy 
Bulbs, Tulips, Hyacinths, Crocus, all at wholesale and retail. 

F. K. PHOENIX, Bloomington, Illinois. 


To Agents and the Trade. 


My Autumn Cologne is now ready, with great induce- 
ments to Agents, B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries, 
Plymouth, Mass. 
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Pearl-st., New-York. 


Produce Commission Merchants, 
FOR THE SALE OF 


P| ee 3 
ae oe HAR sunk 
Hauwta sm ee ARBRE 
cRSEEEEEEEEGHEES 
BROOME ESCAORB RULES 


Send for WeekLy Price CuRRENT, Marking Plate and 
Circular with Packing and Shipping directions, 
Country Consignments receive special attention 


REFERENCES: 
Benj. Loder, Esq., N. Y, Wm. 8. Thorn, Esq., N. Y. 
x-Pres't. Erie R. BR. | Prest, Na’'l Fire Ins. Co. 


Lane, Son & Co., N.Y. 

Truman, Stratton & Co., 
Orange, N. Y. 

Fred, Bissell, Esq., Toledo, O. 


Cragin & Co, N.Y, 
and Chicago, Ill, 

Hon. Porter, 
Albany, N, Y. 








NOTICE TO SHIPPERS, 
SOAP-MAKERS, CHAND- 
LERS, AND COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 


The undersigned pay their particular attention to filling 
orders for 
Rosin, Palm Oil, Soda Ash, Sal Soda, 
Caustic Soda, Indigo, &c. Consignments 
of Tallow, Grease, and General Western 
Produce promptly sold by 


ABRAM KNIGHT & SONS, 
Commission Merchants 
32 Water-St., New-York City. 


S. B. CONOVER, 


Commission Dealer, 


260, 261 & 262 West Washington Market, 
FOOT OF FULTON-ST. 


Particular attention paid to selling all kinds of Fruit and 
other Farm Produce, 
Refers to the Editor of the American Agriculturist, 


SUPERIOR DRAIN TILE 


made of the celebrated, strong, tenacious clay of Wood- 
bridge, N. J., burned with intense heat over the Fire Brick, 
in Fire Brick kilns, and sold at moderate prices, as the clay 
must be removed from over valuable beds of the best 
White Ware, and Fire Brick clay. Also doule glazed 
Stone Ware Pipe, with collars for making water-tight pipe to 
conduct pure water free from rust and poison, Stove Lin- 
ings and Fire Brick, &c., &c., of best quality. Shipped by 
Railroad or water direct from Factory, on Ship Channel of 
Raritan River, 27 miles from New York City. 
CROSSMAN BROS’. & CO., Woodbridge, N. J. 


ALLORY & SANDFORD’S CELEBRATED 
FLAX BRAKE, the best in use, for sale by the Com- 


pany's Agent. 
JOHN W. QUINCY, 
98 William-st., New-York, 











Send for a Circular. 





AGENTS WANTED—To sell Wells’ Patent Self- 
Feeding Circular Hand Saws. A great labor-saving machine, 
A rare opportunity for active men to make a fortune, Extra 
premium inducements—large sales certain. For terms, en- 
close stamp to T. J. WELLS, 81 Beekman-st., New-York. 


FOR SALE 


3000 BARRELS GROUND BONES delivered at the factory 
of the Company, Flatbush, Long Island, at Star Landing, 
Staten Island, near Rahway, New Jersey, or to order on any 
Dock in Brooklyn, 

For particulars and samples inquire at_the 
tioned, and at the office of the Long Island Bone 
199 Water, corner Fulton Street, 





laces men- 
oratory, 








VINELAND 
FAR" AND FRUIT LANDS, in a 
mild and healthful climate. Thirty miles south of Phila- 
delphia by Railroad, in New Jersey, on the same line of lat- 
itude as Baltimore, Md. 

The soilis rich and productive, varying from a claytoa 
sandy loam, suitable for Wheat, Grass, Corn, Tobacco, Fruits 
and Vegetables. This isa great fruit country. Five hun- 
dred Vineyards and Orchards have been planted out by ex- 
perienced fruit growers. Grapes, Peaches, Pears, &c., produce 
immense profits. Vineland is already one of the most beau- 
tiful places in the United States. The entire territory, con- 
sisting of forty-five square milesof land, is laid out upon a 
general system of improvements, The land is only sold to 
actual settlers with provision for public adornment, The 
place on account of its great beauty as well as other advan- 
tages has become the resort of people of taste. It has in- 
creased five thousand people within the past three years. 
Churches, Stores, Schools, Acadamies, Societies of Art and 
Learning, and other elements of refinement and culture have 
been introduced. Hundreds of people are constantly set- 
tling. Several hundred houses are being constructed, and 
it is estimated that five hundred will be built during thesum- 
mer. Price of Farm land, twenty acre lots and upward, $25 
per acre, Five and ten acre and Village lots for sale, 

Fruits and Vegetables ripen earlier in this district than in 
any other locality north of Norfolk, Va. Improved places 
for sale. 

Openings for all kinds of business, Lumber Yards, Manu- 
factories, Foundries, Stores, and the like. 

For persons who desire mild winters, a healthful climate, 
and a good soil, in a country beautifully improved, abound- 
ing in fruits and possessing all other social privileges, in the 
heart of civilization, it is worthy of a visit. 

Letters answered and the Vineland Rural, a paper giving 
full information, and containing Reports of Solon Robinson, 
sent to applicants. 

Address CHAS. K. LANDIS, Vineland P. O., Landis 
Township, New Jersey. e 

From Report of Solon Robinson, Agricultural Editor 
of The Tribune. It is one of the most extensive fertile 
tracts, in an almost level position and suitable condi- 
tion for pleasant farming that we know of this side of 
the Western Prairies. 


FOR SALE. 
FARMING AND 


MARKETGARDENING 
LANDS 


IN NEW JERSEY. 


THE SUBSCRIBERS WILL SELL TRACTS OF GOOD 
Land for farming and market gardening, in quantities to suit 
purchasers, situated in the counties of Ocean and Burlington, 
on the line of the Raritan and Delaware Bay Railroad, mid- 
way between New-York and Philadelphia, at from $10 to $25 
per acre, In addition to all the common products of a farm, 
these lands are valuable for growing cranberries, sweet 
potatoes, peaches, grapes, tobacco and_ hops. All 
crops ripen ten days earlier than on Island. 
Squankum marl is delivered at any point on the rail- 
road at one dollar and fifty cents per ton, and fertil- 
izes the land for seven years after its application. The 
lands are mostly covered with yellow pine timber, suita- 
ble for lumber and cord wood. A portion of the timber 
has been recently cut off, leaving the land ready for immedi- 
ate cultivation. Price of cedar rails, $5 per 100, Cord wood, 
at any railroad station, $3 per cord. A portion of the lands 
contain a large quantity of the best potters’ clay yet discov- 
ered, for the manufacture of yellow ware. Saw-mill within 
one mile of Shamong Station, A good hotel at Shamong, on 
the lands offered for sale. The location is very healthy and 
waterexcellent. Lands well watered with unfailing streams, 
and supplied with good mill-sites and water-power for man- 
ufacturing purposes, A portion of the purchase money may 
remain on mortgage. Terms yery fayorable to purchasers, 

For further particulars apply to 
F, B. CHETWOOD, Elizabeth, N. J. 
WM. O. GILES, 70 & 72 Frapklin-st., New-York. 
and N, P TODD, ag’t Shamong, Burlington Co., 
New Jersey. 








600 Maryland and Virginia Farms 
and Timbered Lands. 


Catalogue of Maryland and Virginia Lands, with Geo- 
raphical description of Maryland, for sale by R. W. TEM- 
PL {MAN & CO.,, Land Agents, 48 Lexington-st., (up stairs,) 
Baltimore City, embracing a description of the soil and pro- 
ducts of Maryland, Send 25 cents for a copy of Catalogue. 


UPERIOR FARM LAND.—20,000 

Acres, Franklin Tract, at Newfield, Gloucester a. 
New Jersey, on the Railroad running from Philadelphia to 
Cape May, 30 miles South of Philadelphia—adjoining the 
Vineland Tract, and 2 miles North of the Vineland Station— 
for sale at low prices and on easy terms, in lots to suit pur- 
chasers, Circulars with reports of Solon Robinson, Hon. 
William Parry, and others, with full information, sent to ap- 
plicants, free, Address JOHN H. COFFIN & CO,, New- 
tield, Gloucester Co., N. J. Improved Farms also for Sale. 


SMALL NEW JERSEY FRUIT FARM FOR 
SALE CHEAP, convenient to Depot. Ap les, pears, 
cherries, grapes, strawberries, raspberries, blackberries, &c, 
Address G. W. THOMPSON, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 














HE CHOPPED-UP MONKEY.—A Puzzle for 
one Sent post-paid for 15 cents. AMSDEN & CO., 


. 





HE HOG BREEDER’S MANUAL sent to any 
address free of charge, every farmer should have it, 
Address N. P, BOYER & CO., Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 





THE NEW COLLECTIONS OF CHURCH MUSIC, 


MR. BRADBURY’S LAST WORK. 


THE KEY NOTE.—A New Collection of Sacred and 
Secular Music for Choirs and Singing Schools, by WILLIAM 
B. BRapBuRY. Mr. Bradbury’s last previous work in this 
department, “ The Jubilee,” has already had a sale ot over 
200,000 copies, mowns & popularity almost unprecedented, 
for a work of this kind. The Key Note is complete in all its 
departments, and is printed on clear, large type, one part on 
a stalf, Price, $1.50. 


DR. MASON’S LAST WORK. 


ASAPH; OR THE CHOIR-BOOK.—A New Col- 
lection of Sacred and Secular Music for Choirs, Singing 
Schools and Conventions. By LOWELL Mason. Dr. of Music, 
and WILLIAM Mason. The Elements of Musical Notation 
are illustrated by a ~~ variety of pleasing, social pieces; 
part songs, glees, &c. The ‘l'une Department contains most- 
y new music, and provides for every meter; and the An- 
them Department is full and attractive. Price, $1.50, 


MR. ROOT’S LAST WORK. 


THE DIAPASON.—A Collection of Church Music, 
to which are prefixed a newand comprehensive view of Mu- 
sic and its Notation , Exercises for Reading Music, and Voeal 
Training ; Songs, Part Songs, Reunds, &c. For Choirs, Sing- 
ing Schools, Conventions, &c. By Gro. F. Roor. Price, $1.50, 


THE NEW BOOK FOR THIS SEASON. 


THE PRAISE OF ZION.—A Collection of Music 
for Singing Schools, Choirs and Musical Conventions; con- 
sisting of, I. A System of Musical Notation. II. A variety 
of Exercises and Glees for Singing Schools. III. An exten- 
sive collection of Hymn Tunes. IV, A large assortment ef 
Sentences, Anthems, and Chants. By SoLON WILDER and 
FREDERIC 8. DAVENPORT. 

The publishers invite attention to this new book, with 
great confidence that it will prove very attractive and use- 
ful to Singing Schools, Choirs and Conventions, The authors 
have had at their command many new compositions by the 
most popular and distinguished ———- foreign and 
American, A feature of this work is the presentation of a 
number of hitherto unpublished compositions of CHARLES 
ZEUNER, as Well as some by NOVELLI and NEUKOMM, now 
first published from their manuscripts, in addition to the rich 
contributions of living Authors. The contents of the 
PRAISE OF ZION are characterized by freshness, variety 
and practicability, and the publishers confidently predict for 
it a very wide popularity and use. Price, $1.50. 

MASON BROTHERS are also publishers of THE NEW 
CARMINA SACRA, By Dr. LOWELL Mason, $1.50; THE 
JUBILEE, By WILLiaM B. BRapBury, $1.50; THE SA 
BATH BELL, By GrorGeE F. Root, $1.50; THE SHAWM 
oe BRADBURY, Root & HASTINGS, $1.50: WELS'S CHURCH 
MUSIC (for the Episcopal Service), By CHARLES WELs, 
$8.00; and also of many other music books in all depart- 
ments, Copies by mail post-paid, at the prices, 


MASON BROTHERS, 
596 Broadway, New-York. 





Every Child on the Continent should have it! 


The Best Children’s Paper in America. 














Fighti inst .g 
‘Wrong. and for the 

Good, the True, and 
the Beautiful. 

A First-Class Monthly Paper, of 16 
Pages, for ROYS and GIRLS. 
$1.00 a Year in advance. 

A Beautiful Premium te every subscriber. 
Specimen Copy sent for Ten Cents, 

Address, 
ALFRED L. SEWELL, 
Publisher, Chicago, Ill. 


“Mr. Sewell’s Paper already excels every other children's 


_ paper that we know of in this country.”— Chicago Eve. Jour. 





Pre-paid by First Mail to any Post-Oftice for $4 50. 


HE NEW ILLUSTRATED HYDROPATH- 

IC ENCYCLOPEDIA contains nearly 1,000 pages, illus- 
trated with more than 800 Engravings, with Index complete. 
Agents Wanted. Address FOWLER & WELLS, No. 389 
Broadway, New-York. 


“ Of all the publications which have attained such a wide 
popularity, as issued by FOWLER & WELLS, none are 
more adapted to general utility than this rich, comprehen- 
sive, and well arranged Encyclopedia,”"—{N, Y. Tribune. 


COUSIN LIZZIE’S 


MONTHLY, Now Reapy. Something New in the Periodical 
Line! Good Reading at avery low price. Cram full of Good 
Things, Beautifully Illustrated. Ask any Newsdealer for a 
copy. are Chance! The Monthly will be sent six 
months on trial to any address for 25 cents, 5 for $1. Don't 
lose the opportunity, commence Now. No free copies—spec- 
imens post-paid. 10 cents Address 

J. C. HANEY & CO., 109 Nassau-st., New York. 








THE WITNESS. 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL, Edited by James INGLIs, DEVOTED 
to the ILLUSTRATION OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE and Dory, 
without SECTARIAN CONNECTION or SECULAR MATTER. 

Subscription for12 months .... ......... ..... 50 cents. 
The first volume, 4% bound in cloth...............75 cents. 
J. INGLIS & CO., 26 Cooper Institute, New York. 


ANTED—CANVASSERS IN EVERY Coun- 

ty, to sell Powell's Great NaTIONAL Picture of the 
voters in Congress for the Constitutional Amendment. 
Thorough Agents clear $100 to $200 per month. Send for 
Circular or callon POWELL & CO., 24 Bible House, N. Y. 


ORE THAN ONE HUNDRED THINGS Worth 
KNOWING. A handbook of Valuable Information tor 
Every Man, Woman and Child. SENT FREE TO ANY ONE ON 
REO'T OF A STAMP FOR POSTAGE, AMSDEN & CO,, BOSTON 
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TO ADVERTISERS. 





Merchants, Manufacturers, Inventors, Real Estate 
Owners, Schools, and all others who desire 
to reach Customers in all parts of the 
Country, as well as in the City, will 
find it to their interest to 
ADVERTISE IN 
THE 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


The circulation of Tue Tripune is larger than that of 
any other Newspaper, and it is read by the most enterprising, 
thrifty, and industrious classes, Advertisements inserted in 
each of the editions of THE TRIBUNE,—DAILY, SEMI-WEEK- 
Ly, and WEEKLY, will be read by nearly a million of peo- 
ple, and no investment pays a business man 80 well as the 
money he spends in judicious advertising. The investigation 
by the Mayor and Comptroller of the City resulted in nam- 
ing the DaILy TRIBUNE as being one of the two papers hav- 
ing the largest daily circulation, and its Weekly edition is ac- 
knowledged to be far greater than that of any other News- 
paper. 





Rates of Advertising in the New York Daily 
Tribune. 


Ordinary Advertisements, classified under appropriate 
heads, FIFTEEN CENTs per line each insertion. 
(ABOUT EIGHT WORDS AVERAGE A LINE.) 


SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS per line each insertion. 


THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 


ONE DOLLAR per line each insertion. 

THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE has a circulation larger than that 
of any other newspaper, and a large proportion of its sub- 
scribers take no other journal. The space in this sheet allot- 
ted to Advertisements is necessarily limited, so that each has 
the advantage of being easily seen, and all are generally read 
with as much interest as news matter. There is—as those 
who have tried it know—no advertising medium in the coun- 
try so cheap, because there is none so profitable, to the ad- 
vertiser. The paper circulates among the industrial and 
thrifty classes—the Farmers, Manufacturers, Merchants and 
Mechanics of the country—and is carefully read by their 
wives and daughters. It is safe tosay that each advertise- 
ment in it is read every week by not less than half a million 
of the most intelligent of the people. He who makes his 
business, his merchandise or his manufactures known to this 
immense number, scattered all over the loyal States, can not 
fail to do so to his own manifest and great advantage. 

Address THE TRIBUNE, 
No. 154 Nassau St., New York. 


A SCHOUL MAGAZINE FREE! 


CLARK’S SCHOOL VISITOR-—-VOL. X—-1866, 
SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS A YEAR. 
Readings, Dialogues, Speeches, Music, 
Poems, Mathematics, Grammar, 
Enigmas, Rebuses, &e. 


The publisher of this popular DAY SCHOOL MONTHLY, 
Jn order to reach all parts of the country, will send the VIS- 
ITOR ONE YEAR FREE to ONE PERSON (who will act as 
agent), at ANY PosT OFEICE in the United States. 


Address, with five cents, for particulars, 


J. W. DAUGHADAY, Publisher, 
13808 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
«,* Exchanges copying the above, and sending a marked 
sopy, will receive the VISITOR for one year. 


BeST MUSICAL INSTRUCTORS. 


THE BEST PIANO-FORTE BOO 








Is Richardson’s New Method ... .......... ..«+--$3 1 
THE BEST ORGAN BOOK 

Is Zundel’s Modern School..............--. esse 4 00 
THE BEST CABINET ORGAN BOOK ¥ 

Is Winner's Perfect Guide............ io. sSaceew as 1) 
THE BEST MELODEON BOOK 

Te NINE DORMER cs icc. sonceedseveccvese+ce @ OO 
THE BEST GUITAR BOO 

BE io vccndncekdseinvdcecesnensecessss 3 00 
THE BEST VIOLI! 00K 

Is Fessenden’s Modern School..........sssseseees 25 
THE BE 4UTE oK 

Is Berbignier’s Method. ..3....0ccc.ssecseessssee .. 8 00 
THE BEST ACCORDEON BOOK 

Is Winner's Pertect Guide................ ts 
THE BEST FIFE & FLAGEOLET BOOKS 

Are Winner’s Guides, each............ccccesseee 15 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, Boston. 
MENHE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL and LIFE 


ILLUSTRATED is a “first-class ” work, in its 42d vol., 
devoted to PHystoagNomy, with “Signs of Character;” 
PHRENOLOGY, the Natural History of Man; PHRENOLOGY, 
and the Temperaments; PHyYsIoLoGy, the Laws of Life and 
Health; PsycHo.oey, the Science of the Soul. Amply illus- 
trated. Monthly, $2a year; sample Nos, 20 cents. Address 
Messrs, FOWLER & WELLS, No, 389 Broadway, New-York. 











PEACE and PROSPERITY! 


THE WAR IS OVER! 
THE COUNTRY IS SAVED! 
PROSPERIFY ABOUNDS! 


AND NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE FOR 
MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER, the Lead- 
ing and Largest Circulating FarM and F'IRESIDE JOURNAL 
extant. For fifteen years THe Rurav has had no superior 
on the Continent as an Agricultural, Horticultural, Literary 
and Fumily Newspaper combined, and it will continue to 
excel in Contents, Style, and Appearance, It embraces a 
greater variety of Practical, Useful and Entertaining Read- 
ing than any other American Weekly—comprising Depart- 
ments devoted to, or which treat ably and fully upon, 


AGRICULTURE, SHEEP HUSBANDRY, 

HORTICULTURE, RURAL ECONOMY, 
EDUCATION, ARTS and SCIENCE, 
LITERATURE, GENERAL NEWS, 


With various minor Departments, and including numerous 
Illustrations, Tales, Sketches, Music, Poetry, Enigmas, &c, 
&c.—rendering the paper Instructive and Entertaining to the 
various members ofthe Family Circle. Among its important 
departments is that devoted to 


SHEEP HUSBANDRY, 


Conducted by Hon, H. S. RANDALL, LL., D., author of “ The 
Practical Shepherd,” and other kindred works. Dr. Rt. is the 
best authority on the subject in this country, and his De- 
partment is alone worth the price of the paper to any one 
engaged in Wool Growing or Sheep Breeding. 

A digest of the Latest News given weekly, while special 
attention is paid to Reports of the Grain, Provision, Cattle, 
Wool and Fruit Markets. 


Form, Style and Terms. 


THE RURAL NEW-YORKER, is published 
WEEELY, each number comprising Eight Double Quarto 
Pages. It is printed in superior style—clear type and good 
paper—and illustrated with many appropriate ENGRAVINGS. 
A Title Page, Index, &c., at close of each volume, complete 
for binding. 


TERMS, in ADVANCE :—Only $3 a year; Five 
copies for $14; Seven, and one free to club agent, for $19; 
Ten, and one free, for $25. Volume XVII, begins Jan., 1866, 
and hence Now is the Time to Subscribe and form Clubs. 
Agents Wanted in all places where we have none, to whom 
liberal gratuities are offered. Specimens, Showbills, &c., 
sent free—or, the 13 numbers of this quarter, (Oct, to Jan.,) 
will be sent, on trial, for only 50 cents. 


Address D. D. T. MOORE, Rochester, N. Y. 





< WHAT THE PRESS SAYS. 


Moorr’s Rurat NEW YORKER, published at Rochester, 
has a very large circulation, especially among the agricultur- 
al population of the Northern, Western and Middle States, 
It is an able and well managed aper, and deserves the suc- 
cess it has achieved.—[N. Y. Daily Times. 


Moorez’s RuRAL NEw YORKER, the standard Agricultural, 
Literary and Family Newspaper, conducted by Mayor Moore 
of this city, is an established favorite in thousands of Fami- 
lies in both Town and Country, and its enterprising proprie- 
tor is determined that it shall fail in none of those excellen- 
ces which have made it the leading and most widely circu- 
lated Journal of its class.—[Rochester Evening Express, 


Moore’s RurAL New YORKER.—This famous weekly has 
attained a popularity unrivalled by any similar journal, kav- 
ing subscribers and enthusiastic admirers in all parts of the 
land. The dress, paper, engravings, printing, and all pertain- 
ing to the sheet, are superb.—[Rochester Daily Union. 


Moore’s RURAL is full of variety, originaland select. We 
confess to a surprise.at the variety and_ richness of its con- 
tents, bountifully illustrated as it is. No paperon our ex- 
change list comes so near our ideas of perfection, for a secu- 
lar family paper. It maintains a high moral standard.— 
[New York Observer. : 


THe RURAL has attained the largest cireulation of any pa- 
per of the kind in the country or the world; and this pre- 
eminence has been achieved by careful management, first- 
rate tact, judicious enterprise and liberality.—[Rochester 
Daily Democrat. 


The frequency with which we publish extracts from the 
RURAL shows our own appreciation of it. Prof. Dewey and 
other eminent writers are regular contributors to its pages.— 
[New York Evening Post. 


THE RURAL is not only a favorite in the rural districts, but 
deservedly popular in the cities. Nonewspaperin this orany 
other country has eyer run & more prosperous career.— 
(Louisville Journal, 


THE RURAL NEW YORKER is the best Farm and Fireside 
Journal in America, and has justly earned all its devoted 
editor claims for it.—[Chicago Daily Democrat, ' 


_ Without exception, the best Agricultural and Family 
Newspaper. Mr. Moore lately received a $1,000 draft for one 
club of new subscribers !—[ Minnesota Statesman. 


THE RvuRAt is the best Agricultural, Horticultural and 
i published on the continent.—[Recorder, New- 
castle, Canada West. 





LEE & SHEPARD’S 
Popular Publications, 


Suitable for Day and Sunday Schools, and the 
Home Circle. 
OLIVER OPTIC’S BOOKS. 


“Oliver Optic is one of the most successful writers for the 
Young that we have. He has not forgotten the days of his 
boyhood, nor the cravings of the juvenile mind. Moreover 
he is progressive and humane in every sentiment. Hence he 
is admirably fitted to lead and instruct youth, For many 
years, his stories have held a high place with parents and 
teachers ; a measure of success we trust he may continue to 
win as long as he writes so well.” 


ARMY AND NAVY STORIES. 


The Soldier Boy. The Sailor Ber. 

The Young Lieutenant. The Yankee Middy, justready. 

Fighting Joe (in Nov.) Brave Old Salt (in Dec.). 
Each Vol. handsomely Illustrated. Price per Vol. $1.50, 


WOODVILLE STORIES. 


In School and Out. 

Watch and Wait. Work and Win (in Nov.). 

Hope and Have (in Nov.). Haste and Waste (in Dec.). 
Each Vol, handsomely Illustrated. Price per Vol. $1.25, 


THE FAMOUS BOAT CLUB SERIES. 


Rich and Humble. 


The Boat Club. Try Again. 
All Aboard. Poor and Proud. 
Now or Never. Little by Little. 


Each Vol. handsomely Illustrated. Price per Vol. $1.25, 
RIVERDALE STORY BOOKS. 


Little Merchant. Proud and Lazy. 
Young Voragers. Careless Kate. . 
Dolly and I. Robinson Crusoe, Jr. 


Each Vol. handsomely Illustrated. Price per Vol. 45 cts, 
FLORA LEE STORIES. 


Christmas Gift. The Picnic®Party. 
Uncle Ben. The Gold Thimble. 
Birthday Party. The Do-Somethings. 


Each Vol. handsomely Illustrated. Price per Vol. 45 cts, 


BIOGRAPHIES OF STATESMEN AND 
GENERALS. 


Life of Gen. Washington. Life of Benjamin Franklin. 
Life of Gen. Taylor. Life of Daniel Webster. 
Life of Gen. Jackson. Life of William Penn. 

Life of Gen. Lafayette. Life of Henry Clay. 

Lite of Gen. Marion. The Yankee Tea Party. 
Life of Napoleon Bonaparte. Old Bell of Independence, 


Each Vol. handsomely Lllustrated. Price per Vol. $1.25. 
LITTLE PRUDY STORIES BY SOPIili 


MAY. 
Little Prudy. Little Prudy’s Cousin Grace, 


Little Prudy’s Sister Susie. Little Prudy’s Story Book. 
Little Prudy’s Capt. Horace. Little Prudy’s Dotty Dimple. 


Each Vol. handsomely Illustrated. Price per Vol. 75 cts. 


MRS. MADELINE LESLIE’S BOOKS. 
Play and Study Series Little Agnes Library 


Sor Boys. Sor Girls, 
The Motherless Children. Little Agnes, 
Play and Study. prying to be Useful. 
Howard and his Teacher. Vi Tr. 


v, 
Jack, The Chimney Sweep. Art and Artlessness. 
Each Story handsomely Illustrated. Price per Vol. $1.50. 


MINNIE AND HER PETS. 
Minnie’s Pet Parrot. Minnie’s Pet Fon. 
” ” Cat. ” ” Lam ¥ 
™ " Dog. ” " Monkey. 
Each Vol. handsomely Illustrated. Price per Vol. 75 cts. 
VACATION STORY BOOKS. 
Worth not Wealth. Karl Keigler. 


Country Life. Walter Seyton. 
The Charm, Holidays at Chestnut Hill, 


Eaeh Vol. handsomely Illustrated. Price per Vol. 80 cts, 
ROSY DIAMOND STORY BOOKS. 


The Great Ring Diamond. Minnie, or The Little Woman, 
Daisy, or The Fairy Spectacles,The Angel Children, 
Violet and Fairy Story. Little Blossom’s Reward, 


Each Vol. handsomely Illustrated. Prige per Vol. 80 cts. 


SUNNYBANK STORIES, 


COMPILED BY REV. ASA BULLARD. 


Aunt Lizzie’s Stories. 
Mother's Stories. 
Grandpa's Stories. 
The Good Scholar. 


Uncle Henry’s Stories. 
Dog Stories, 
Stories for Alice. 
My Teacher's Gem, X 
The Scholar’s Welcome, The Lighthouse. 
Going to School. Keward ot Merit. 

Each Vol, handsomely Illustrated. Price per Vol. 25 cts. 


The above books may be obtained in sets under the titles 
which head the list of each series, put up in neat boxes, Sent 
by mail, on application, together®with our complete list of 
publications, (Postage paid.) 

LEE & SHEPARD, 
PUBLISHERS AND GENERAL BOOKSELLERS, 
149 Washington-St. Boston, 
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THE GREAT FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


THE NEW-YORK WEEKLY TRIBUNE 


is printed on a large double-medium sheet, making eight pages of six columns each. It contains all the important Editorials 


published in THE DAILY TRIBUNE, except those of merely local interest ; also Literary and Scientific Intelligence ; Re- 
views of the most interesting and important new Books; the Letters — our large corps of correspondents ; a careful 
statement of all the News of the week; the latest news received by Telegraph from Washington and all other parts of’ the 
country ; a Summary of all important intelligence in this City and elsewhere ; a Synopsis of the proceedings of Congress 
and the State Legislature when in session ; the Foreign News received by every steamer ; Kzclusive Reports of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Farmers’ Club of the American Institute ; Talks about Fruit, and other Horticultural and Agricultural 
information essential to country residents ; Stock, Financial, Cattle, Dry Goods and General Market Reports, making it 


both for variety and completeness altogether the most valuable, interesting and instructive WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 











published in the world. 


The full Reports of the American Institute 
Farmers’ Club, and the various Agricultural 
Reports, in each number, are richly worth a 
year’s subsctiption. One year’s Reports would 
make Two Volumes of over 500 pages each, if 
published in Book form. Read what a sub- 
scriber in St. Louis says: 

Sr. Louts, Mo., July 16, 1865. 
The Editor of The Tribune. 

Dear Str: I have had it in contemplation 
for some time to write and tell you of the pleas- 
ure I get from the weekly perusal of the pro- 
ceedings of the Farmers’ Club; first I will tell 
you how recently I became aware of its exist- 
ence. About the 1st of September, 1863, I no- 
ticed an advertisement, anda cut of THE TRI- 
BUNE Strawberries, and immediately subscribed 
for Tak WEEKLY Trinvnge, in which I found 
the proceedings of your Club. I have read 
them constantly, until they have become to me 
a necessity, and I look for Monday as red letter 
day in my calendar, and was I to be confined 
to one agricultural paper alone, should prefer 
THe TRIBUNE to any thing I have yet seen. 

Yours, JOHN HENWOOD. 

Another subscriber writes : 

I neglected (forgot) to renew my subscription 
to THE TRIBUNE, until so late that I missed the 


first July No. Can you help me to it? Por- | 


tions of the Farmers’ Club reports in that num- 
ber, particularly, I wish te preserve. In fact, 
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that feature of the paper constitutes one of the 
main reasons why I take it, And I have no 
doubt that it receives a goodly share of its pa- 
tronage from persons who wish it well, but 
would not otherwise bring themselves to the 


Yours truly, 
O. A. ALEXANDER. 
Waynesville, Ill., July 25. 


subscribing point. 








TERMS. 
Mail subscribers, single copy, 1 year—52 numbers...... $200 | 
Mail subscribers, Clubs of five..............sssesecceees 9 00 
Ten copies, addressed to names of subscribers ......... 17 50 
Twenty copies, addressed to naines of subscribers..... 34 00 
Ten copies, to one address........... paraseeamherduws ses 16 00 
Twenty copies, to one Adress. ..........-.cccccescesceee 30 00 
An extra copy will be sent for each club of ten, 
THE 


NEW YORK SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE 
is published every TUESDAY and FRIDAY, 
and contains all the Editorial articles, not mere- 
ly local in character; Literary Reviews and 
Art Criticisms; Letters from our large corps of 
correspondents; Foreign and Domestic Let- 
ters; Special and Associated Press Telegraph 
Dispatches; a careful and complete Summary 
of Foreign and Domestic News; Exclusive 
Reports of the Proceedings of the Farmers’ 











frequently contains articles which the greaf 
pressure of advertisements will not permit us 
to put in the Daily Edition. THE SEMI- 
WEEKLY TRIBUNE also gives, in the course 
of a year, THREE or FOUR of the 


BEST AND LATEST POP- 
ULAR NOVELS. 


_—— 


TERMS. 
Mail subscribers, 1 copy, 1 year—104 numbers.......... $4 00 
do 2 copies, do Te sts shannny 7 00 
do 5 copies, or over, for each copy...... 3 90 


Persons remitting for 10 copies, $30, will receive an 
extra copy for six months, 
Persons remitting for 15 copies, $45, will receive an 
extra copy one year, 





THE 
NEW YORK DAILY TRIBUNE 


is published every Morning and Evening, 
(Sundays excepted) at $10 per Annum, $5.00 


for Six months. 

Drafts on New-York, or Post-Office Orders, 
payable to the order of THE TRIBUNE, be- 
ing safer, are preferable to any other mode 


Club of the American Institute; Talks about | of remittance. 
Fruit, and other Horticultural and Agricultural . 


Information; Stock, Financial, Cattle, Dry | 
Goods and General Market Reports, which are 
published in THE DAILY TRIBUNE. It 


Add ress 


THE TRIBUNE, 
NEW-YORK. 
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